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CLOVEN-FOOTED HORSE, ' 


Equus Bisuleus. E. pedibus bisulcis, Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. 
p. 209. 

Horse with cloven hoofs. 

Le Gnemel, ou Huemel. Molin Chil. p. 303. 

Huemel. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 15. 


THE very name of this species seems to imply 
a kind of equivocal and anomalous being ; one of 
the most prominent . characters of the present ge-y 
nus being a simple or undivided hoof. Indeed if 
only a single specimen of this animal had been 
described, we might have hesitated as to admit- 
ting it otherwise than as an accidental variety. 

The cloven-footed Horse is a native of South 
America, and was first described by Molina in 
his Natural History of Chili. In its general ap- 
pearance, size, colour, and many other,particulars, 
both external and internal, it resembles the Ass ; 
but has the voice and the ears of a Horse, and 
has no cross or transverse band oyer the shoulders. 
It is very wild, strong, and swift,"and is found in 
the rocky regions of the Andes or Cordilleras of 
Peru and Chili. The hoofs are divided like those 
of ruminant animals. * 

It is singular that this curiousyspeties, which 
seems, as it were, to forma kindof link between 
the cloven-hoofed and wholé-hoofed. es, should 
have so long remained unknown to natural- 


ists of Europe. 
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“che! lower jaw extremely 

“Yo farge, long, curved, «and 
' obliquely truncated. 

Feet, armed at the margin 
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Parpr0Us aiirvororagics. 
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“tad yf 
bo us is an shin from 
its supéfior si peculiar manner of life, ap- 
e the nt, to have, attracted the ob- 
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AMPHIBIOUS HIPPOPOTAMUS, as 
servation of mankind in the earliest ages. It's a 
native of the warmer regions of the® globe, 

is chiefly found in the middle paxts of Africa, 
habiting large rivers, and especially such as 
through countries overshadowed by large forests ; 
walking about at the bottom, and raising itself at , 
intervals to the surface, for the purpose of respira- 
tion, By night it quits it wa igflouine eat to 
graze in the neighbouring vouring gréat™ 
quantities of herbage, and with'?fs vast teeth 
stroying the more tendet kind of trees and ot 
vegetables. It is sometimes seen even in the sea, 
some distance from the we, A rivers; but this — 
is supposed to be merely for thé purpose of spatiat- 
ing more at large, by way of merase 
uot even drink salt water, and does not on 
or indeed live on any kind of animal food, 
general size of the Hippopotamus sé¢ems tobe seat 
equal to that of the Rhinoceros, and Wis somer 
times even superior * Its form is bighlyameouth§ 
the body being extremely large, fat, and yound§ 
the legs very short and thick; the head very 
large ; “the mouth extremely, wide, and the teeth 
of vast strength and. size; more particularly the 
tusks or canine teeth of the lower jaw,gjhich 5 
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* Authors vary considerably ;in their accounts of the s 


animal. It i id that some speci ‘have measured sev | 
feet in in height, sen, i in bitamiarcese, the @ 
head al ring three feet and a half, dit*is added, that 


twelve oxen have been found necessary to dra one ashore which , 
had been shot ina river. Hi ist says load for a, 
‘ am 
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re"of a curved form, subcylindric, striated in a 
gitudinal direction, and obliquely truncated 
cut off at their extremities: they sometimes 
sure more than two feet in length, and weigh 
_upw ards of six pounds each. Those in the upper 
"jaw are much smaller. The front teeth in the 
" upper jaw are of moderate size: those of the 
lower jaw are strong, of a somewhat coni- 

_ “eal form, aoe and project forwards 
Ipost horizontally : the lips are very thick and 
ad, and are beset, here and there, with scat- 
ed tufts of strong, short bristles: the nostrils 


are rather small : - eyes small and black: the 
ears small, slightly"pointed, and lined internally 


with soft hair: the tail is thick, short, slight- 
] ssed, sparingly covered with hair, and 
marked by several strong circular wrinkles: the 


feet are large, and are divided into four seg- 
ments .'* each armed or covered with a strong 
short. hoof. The whole animal is covered with 
short hair, which is much more thinly set on the 
under, parts than on the upper. The Hippopo- 
tamus, when just emerged from thé water, ap- 
= pears of a palish brown,. or mouse-colour, witha 
* blueish, or slate-coloured cast on the upper parts ; 
“gnd the belly is flesh-coloured, the skin appearing 
the hair. When perfectly is the colour 
isan obscure roma out any of the ae 
cast. The rin excessiv af 
strong, except £ Sai ens, where it Son 
ably so is animal ¥ the Belctaaad of the 

ed :. where it is poetically described as 
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s AMPHIBIOUS HIPPOPOTAMUS,, 
















drinkinggup a river, and having bones as’ s 
as brass*, and ribs of iron. Its voice is a peculiz 
kind of interrupted roar, between that of a b 
and the braying of anElephant. When on land, 
it moves in a somewhat sl@w and awkward 
manner, but if pursued, can run with consider 
able speed, and directly plunging into the: wa- 
‘ a 
ter sinks to the bottom, and p 
beneath. It is observed to be 
of Seale its appearance by da 


aiecty lifting its nose dbove the surface wh 
breathing; but is fearless i e18 “which 
through unfrequented regions ; where it i 
sionally seen to rush out of the water 
den impetuosity, trampling down every 
itsqvay ; and at such times is, of course, hig: 
dangerous. It is, however, nfturdlly @harm- © 










less disposition ; not attacking other 4 s, “but » 
merely committing havoc in plantations of maiz my 


rice, sugar-canes, &c. and roying the roots 
of trees, by loosening them with its ‘vast teeth.” 4 
It is capable, notwithstanding its g great bulk, of 

swimming very swiftly. Sometimes Fiaspopotami 
are seen going in herds, oncompanies, to s-* 
tance of some miles from the bank of a ri; 
quest of food. If wounded in the water, th 
come furious, and? are said attack the boats < 
canoes, fram whence the injury proceeded, | 
either overturn or sin bem, by bie oul 


‘ a * Job. C. 40. B: # 
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_AMPHTBYOUS ° HIPPOPOTAMUS. *. 
jeces from the bottom. The Hippgpotamus 
leeps in tlle small reedy islets which found 


ere and there in the rivers it frequents. In 
such spots it also brings forth its young ; having 
only one at a bifth, which it nurses with great 
care for a considerable time. The young is ca- 
; & ested of being tamedy and we are assured by 
-~Belon that hejgaw one so gentle as to shew no 

“FAclination to pe, or to do any kind of mis- 
ief when let out of the stable in which it was, 





alsjare said to be most successfully 
; itfals for them, of large size, 
rivers * They are also occasionally shot, 
with Parfoona. Their flesh is reckoned 
the Africans, and the fat is said to be a 
kind of lard. | But it is chiefly on accoung of 
J be. te 1 more particularly of the tusks, hat 
his‘animal is killed; their hardness being supe- 
r to thateof ivory, at the same time that they 
* er not so subje become yellow; for which 
> yeason they are much used by the dentists. The 
j skin, from its great thickness and strength, when 

dried, is used: by fe African nations for bucglers 
or - Bhiclus, and is sai@ to be proof against the 


y bee of a bullet ; and indeed the living animal, 























shete but on the head or the belly, 
a ble; the tough skin, causing a 

ce’from its su¥face. — * 

tamus wn to the ancient 
are told ™b linys.that Scaurus 
during his exdileship, with the 


is anit, 
Buller to 
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AMPHIBIOUS HIPPOPOTAMUS., > 


sight ofour crocodiles, and one Hippopotamus# 
They were exhibited in a temporary lake prepared > 
for the purpose. Augustus is also said to it 
exhibited one on: his triumph over Cleopatra. 
The animal, however, was not so far noticed as to 
have been properly described by the ancients; 
neither Aristotle nor Pliny giving accurate ac- 
counts of it; nor was it till about the beginnit 
of the seventeenth century that dt could be s 
to be justly described. At that period Zerenghi, 
an Italian surgeon, printed at Naples a tolerab) 
accurate description, accompanied Jby ‘ figu 
from the dried skin. The s re 18. also 
peated in Aldrovandus, &e.  It®is but lately that 
the full history of the animal has be 
and that accurate and satisfactory represen 
of it have been published; and this has been 
chiefly owing to the laudable and ~. efforts 
of Dr. Sparmann, Colonel Gordon, r. Mas- 
son, and others, in examining the living anima 
in its native regions, and their observations 
contributing to “complete He’ descriptions of na- 
turalists. 

The largest female Hippopotamus killed by Co- 
lonel Gordon was about eleven feet long, aud the 
largest male, which always exceeds the fengple im 
size, about eleven fect eight inches, Mr ruce, 
however, speaks of Hippopotami i in the lake Tzand 
of more than twenty feet long. 

The Hippopotamusphas only a single stomach, © 
and does not aki nate: ‘the stomac ever, — 
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AMPHIBIOUS HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


es certain cells and divisions, analogousyin some 
ee, to those of the Camel. 

Mons. Sonnini thinks it not improbable that 

~ there may in reality exist two species of Hippopo- 

_ tamus; one of which confines itself entirely to 

‘rivers and fresh waters, and the other to the sea. 
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Dentes Primores in ‘utraque Front-teeth in a idl 
maxilla decem? 
Laniarii* solitarii, incurva 


f 







© gle, meurvated. | 
Shite in oth je 01 


Molares uttinque quinque, 
“latissimix 

Pedes ungulis tribus, anticis 
, ungula succenturiata. 


AMERICAN TAPIR. 


‘Tapir Americanus. Lin. Syst. Nat. Gmel. p. 216. 


BrownTpir, with lengthened snout. " ; 

. Hippopotamus terrestris. H. pedibus postica risus Lin, 
Syst. Nat. edit. 10. p. 74. 2 
Danta. Nieremb. Hist. Nat. p. 3 Jonst ost. a a16, 


Anta. Marcgr. Bras. p. 229. 
aquaticus multisulcus. Barr. <p. ion oS 
Long-nosed Tapiir. Pennant Quadr. 1.p, 163. 5 Pa t 


Le Tapir. Buff. 11. p. 444. pl. 43. ond See Ms > 


Tue Tapir, with respect to the size ofits body, 
may be considered as the largest of the native 
: 










* In the Gmelinian edition of the Systema N; t 
characters of this animal are somewhat differe 
nine-teeth being said tobe wanting; but I think 
on the description of tlie teeth by | Bajon, p 
Memoirs of the French Academy. 
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AMERICAN TAPIR. 


uadrupe s of South America, except the lately 
iscover quus bisulcus of Mokna. When full 
grown it iS nearly equal to a heifer. In its ge- 
neral form it)bears some distant resemblance to 
the Hippopotamus, and inthe earlier editions of 
the Systema Nature was ranked by Linnzus in 
that genus, under the title of Hippopotamus 
‘restris. By others it has been considered as 
re allied to the Hog, and has been called Sus 
aticus multisulcus, or Water Hog with finger - 
hoof. But, in reality, the Tapir cannot pro- 
‘ fed, otherwise than by a dis- 

f pith any other quadruped, 
It is of a _ gregarious 


the oR of Darien to the ke een feed- 
ing chiefly by night, and eating su@at-canes, 
grasses, antl, various kinds of fruit. Its colour is 
an obscure brown, the skin itself being of that 
cast, and rerergeeeney with somewhat short 
a. the young animal is said to be commonly 
potted with white. The male is distinguished by 
a kind of short proboscis or trunk, formed by the 
prolongation of the upper lip to some distance be- 
», yond the lowei this part is exteusile, wrinkled 
at the sides, and in some degree resembles that 
- of the Elephant on a smaller scale, though not 
of the same gubular structure : the neck is very 
short ndigfurnished above with a rising mane: 
the is thick and heavy% the back muth 
ched§ the legs shibrt ; the fore-feet divided into 
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aunnilisiions TAPL 


“four toes with pointed hoofs; the 


“only ; the tail is verter tli 
ed. The ieee 3 is said to be dest 





less ; endeavourin to save itself by ry i) 
when pursued, plufiging into some riyef, \if 
hand, and swimming with great adits 
even continuing for a gonsiderable time) 
Water, in the manner ofthe Hippopotamus. 
young is easily tamed, and may be rendered 
mestic, as is,said to be the : 
Guiana. = the J 


trunk ia the’same man 


cera has been SEES orted 
into Europe. The flesh is considered Jay es outh 
Americans as a wliolesome food, t hi nor 
pleasant or delicate, “. * » * , 3 or vari- 
ous purposes where a st ne sed i 
the Indians make shields of it, which are said to 
so hard that an arrow cannot ene , This 
animal sleeps much by day in the retired parts of — 
the woods, and is, shot by the _ with } 


soned arrows. _ When attacked b 
to make avery + le seg 


. “, 4 


re is ‘Shes describe ape Mr. 
in iat > is incl 
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ind of y which is easily imitated, on 
e 2 $ often deceived and trepanned.~ 
in its ions, and of a some- 



















ng at a birth, 
ful ; leading it 
early to the water, in order to instruct it in swim- 
S> ° he 
ons. Bajon, a surgeon at Cayenne, has com- 
hicated some very goed observations on this 
imal to the French Academy of Sciences for 


eV Ci 74, Ww are inserted into the sixth 
p Mie~of the Cou de Butfon’s 

.] F Sto} - . 
gure of the Tapir,” says Mons. Bajon, 
Db me generaPresemblance to that of a Hog; 
wut he'ts.of the height of a small mule; having an 
ely thick bosly, and short legs. tie i is CO- 
, with hair of a longer kind than the horse or 
ws: not.so long nor thick as that of a hog. 
r sm his i fis but little longer than 
e rest e he eaches' from the top of 
heat! to the shigntders: the head is large and 
jong; the’ eyes very sinall and black: the ears 
ay ort, 4nd somewhat like those of a hog. de is 








provided witha dl on the upper lip of near a 

fe ot "long, t vements ‘of which are extremely 
ae 
‘supple, and “MH which resides e organ, of smell, 
sin the Elephant, and which » Xtends in oo 
as nostrils part thé” 
seal two inches 
emndrg . 















































Bes a somewhat deep bh 
‘thick; the f ry li 
the fore feet have fow 
all the togs are coy 
horn. Thoug! 
but a yery small br e jaws are mv nile 
gated, and furnished n general, with f¢ 
but sometimes there are more, 
fewer. ‘The incisors e,sharp-edged, 
teeth which vary an be _mumbers After 
cisors we find ‘@¢anine tooth on éach, 


above and sbeléw, which ‘ha 
resemblance tosthose of a Boa 


small space oF interval 
follow the grinders, which are 
very broad surfaces.” 
* On opening, this animal,” 
** the firs g that struck me . 
ruminating animal. Though ) the feta t 
have no ogy with those of othe 
animals, sa Tapir Or Maipouris has thre et 
ceptacles or stomachs, wht a ig monly fe 
and especially. the first, w 
loon. icine eee at 
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cs + cc 
i of completely di 


€ not very large, 
a resemble those 


Thi ¢ eS iptio 1 T parts of the Ta- 
pir is hoy ever declared by the Count de Buffon 
be erroneous in a very leapoctat particular; . 
 formir =~ an wee subject of compara- 
- anatomy. give the general tenor 
Fe. 


| ae b says ae Count de Buffon, 
fa part of this a nt of Mons. | 
9 affirm that the Tapit or Maipouri 


animal. We had lately here a 

: pir rhichifbore its voyage very well, and 
» (was st Poaedgicar Paris; but which happened to 
Pde: 0 te Of this event I Jed. timely 


a e, at By ncoeienied by, Mons. *Mertrud, a 
: ny mawenee “him pen the 





























ag ne its interior 8 ie; an 
‘ se ination for hich he was perfectly well qua- 
ader vthe inspection of Mons. 

we nost gf the animals de- 
ae a who joins 

¢ highest 
Thi i 


e results 































contracted in, 
viscus, a sim 
the duodenum, a 
and separate st0 
jon’s account. 
should have fallen mto this e 
most celebrated anatomists in Euro 
of the Royal Society of London ‘into a 
error i in dissecting the Peccari or Tajassu o 
rica, of which as yet given ar 
scription in the Philosophical I 
ASSUTES US, . Bajon doe: | resp 5 
Tapir, tl eccari Tl three stomachs, thoug’ 
it really has but one, parted a little, lik 01 
the Tapir, by two strictures or cont f 
which seem, at first, to indicate three stomach 
It is therefore certain that the. Ta 
- stomach, and that it is nota ru 


oo was fever seen to 

of its living here; our 
bread, grain, &c. This mis 
not prevent us from ackn 
moir contains ™ 
rémarks. 

er than the ‘male, sa x 
ing voice. One of 3 
‘was six Frenclfec in leng’ rth ‘an 1 
to ‘have. pagel ced young; its 
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TAPIR, 


fe i eS 
the sides of hills, and in dry” 
ic nally ents marshy 
d. fly i t Of sustenance, and 
it finds & ere Shantity of vege- 
at is Nan on mo ele spe : but as. it daubs 
tselfin yrs i erings in such places, it 
ae ey evening in search of some 
nay, sw im and wash it- 
it : di Heiney appearance, the 


emely well, and dives most readily ; 


continue longer under ter than any 
Ps ‘ druped, and #8 Obliged every 
1 then to put out its trun er to re- 


pursued by dogs, it runs, if possible, 
river, which it crosses, and thus eludes 
r pursyit.. It does not eat fish; its only nou- 
pa ‘Being vegetables, and especially the 
ng shoots of plants, and suth fruit as it finds 


nder th . a wanders chiefly by y night, ex- 


er, when it appears by 
Teds a so ite; timid animal, flying 


the least noise, and having a very quick ear.” 
og be a ea peee animals, which had 


taken young, am 
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AMERICAN TAP 
* on es seized, in order to be p 


be confined, breal 
which it was tied} % 
escaped to shore, an to a considerable dis 
tance from the town. It ipposéd_ to 
lost, but returned into the im the ev 
ing. As it was determined to®retmbark it, grea’ 
precautions were taken aco higly but Whi 
only succeeded for a certain time ; for or 
voyage, a half way bet tween 
France, is@, 
again ou geous, broke its bondaand ushi 
out of its place of confinement, commit 
to the ocean, and was never recovered. 
From the above history of the Tapir it will suf 
ficiently appear, that, though ranked undét a 
tinct genus, this animal has in some #&rticul e 
considerable affinity to the Hippopotamus. ; 


































Gee Character. 
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’ Primores  superiores || Front-teeth in the upper jaw 
ergentes, four, conver; ing. 

ex, pro . || In the lower 
ing = 
pone duo bre- || Canine-teeth, or Tusks, in the 
upper jaw two, rather short. 






“te 8 duo exserti. In the lower jaw two, long, 
exserted. 
Restrumbtruncatum, promi- Snout truncated, prominent, 
ae nens, mobi moveable. 
: Pedes bisulci. Feet cloven. 
| . 
bh 
. i 
to HIS genus is in some points of an ambiguous 


~~ nature, being allied to the Pecora, by its cloven 
hoofs, and to the Fere, in some degree, by its 
teeth; yet differing widely from both in many re- 
_ spectsy’ The internal. structure of the feet also 
Py Uene cise to that of the digitated quadrupeds, 
: alt other parts is peculiar to this 
may,, “therefore, be allowed to 
tween the cloven-footed, 
the digi ted quadrupeds. 
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COMMON HOG. 









Sus Scrofa, §. durso antice setoso, cauda pilosa. Lin. 
Nat. p. 102. F 

Hog with the body bristled m front, and with hairy tail. 

Aper. Gesn, Quadr, 146. Aldr. bisulc. 1013. 


stranger to the Arctic regia 
genous to the British isles. , gg 

The Wild Boar inhabits woods, wae ae i 
ous kinds of vegetables, Viz. roots, mast, aco 5 
&e. Ke. It also occasionally devo ni 
food*. It is, in general, considerably sit ft) 
the domestic Hog, and is of a dark brinded grey 





colour, sometimes blaekish ; but when/only a year 
or two old, is of a® pale rufous or yellowish 
brown cast ; and when quite youn marked 


alternate dusky and gle stripes F scapes longitu- | 
* dinally-on eachsidg the a Between the bristles, 


next the skin, i is a hair, of a kind 
o Ily or curlin; e snout is some- — 
hat longer in prop ee that of the ots 


— é a” ™ 
d Boars have often been oncved devourin flesh left 
oods, and “ee skin of the ‘birds have 

fqund in their stomachs 


i cla 
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COMMON HOG. 


; but the principal difference i¥in the su- 
Pingth and size of the tusks, which are of- 
eral inches long, and are capable of inflict- 
g the most severe and fatal wounds. 

The hunting of the Wild Boar forms one of the 
amusements of the great in some parts of Ger- 
many, Poland, gg and is a chace of some difii- 

er 



















culty and dang ot on account of the swift- 
, but the ferae@ity of the animal. 
© Wild Boars,” says Buffon, ‘* which have not 
assed their third year, are called by the hunters’ 
easts of ; because previous to this age 
they do not s » but follow their common 
parent. They never wander alone till they have 
acquired sufficient strength to resist the attacks 
of the Wolf. These enlani\s: when they have 
young, form a kind of flocks, and it is upon this 
alone theit safety depends. When attacked, 
the | and strongest front the enemy. and by 
' pressing all round against the weaker, force them 
into the centre. Domestic Hogs are also observed 
defend themselves in a similar manner. ‘The 
#ia Boar is hunted with dogs, or killed by sur- 
» prise, during the night, “ee the moon shines. 
As he flies, slowly, leaves 4 strong odor behind 
him, and defends himself against the dogs, and 
often wounds them dangerously, fine hunting- 
dogs are unnecessary, and would have . nose 
spoiled, and acquire a habit of moving slowly by 
» Wuntifig’him. Mastiffs with very little training, 
~ are suffidifiat. The oldest Boars, which are known 


eke track of thei fet, should alone be hinted : 
a “«- - ” = 
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COMMON HOG. 


« younglilear of three years old is difficult to 
attacked; because he runs very far withou 
ping; but the old Boars do not run far, allow the 
dogs to come near, and often stop to-repel them. 
During the day the Boar commonly keeps in his 
soil, which is in the most sequestered part of the 
woods, and comes out by night im quest of food s* 
and in summer, when the cae ripe, it is | 
to surprise him among the Cult ed fields, w 
he frequents every night.” ; 

As the Wild Boar adi ances in age, after the 5 
riod of three or four years, he becomes less date 
rous, on account of the grow fis tusks, which 
turn up, or make so fers ge a curve or flexure, as 
often rather to impede than assist his mae 
wounding with them. 

According to the French newspapers_ for the 
year 1787, a Wild Boar of most ext inary 
size was killed in the neighbourhood of Cognae 
in Angoumois, which had escaped a great many 
times ‘from, the hunters, had received manyygun- 
shot wounds, and had cost the lives of sev <i 
dogs and men each time of attacking him. Wh 
this animal was at length slain, several bullets 
are said to have been tound,between hisiskin and 
flesh. Mons. Sonnini, who detail® this anecdote 
from the public papers*, observes, that if the 
relation had not been giver by hunters of 1- 
guished order, and too well acquainted with 
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@ Avril, 17875 &e. Ke. 


* Journal de Saintonge ; Journal de Bouillon, wat vat 
a-* 


Hon comMoN soo. 


imals to have made any mistake, welffight ima- = 
‘that this formidable creature, which had long 
committed its ravages in the park of Cognac, be- 
longed to @ totally different species. It was of 
enormous size, with a very long head, a very 
sharp or poifited snout, and its mouth was armed 
(Gin een of singular form. The hairs of 
; those*of the head yellowish ; 
ith a black band in form of a 
crayat, and the « large and strait; and what 
ppears surprising, considering its size, it was of 
uncommon 
To describ larly the common or Domes- 
tic Hog would be superfluous. It may be suffi- 
cient to observe, that this animal principally dif- 
fers from the Wild Boar in size, in having smaller 
and larger ears, which are also somewhat 
nd of a more pointed form. In colour 
ry considerably, but the prevailing cast 
is'adull yellowish white, marked or spo ‘Regu- 
larly gvith black ; sometimes perfectly plait or 
Berrotcd, metimes rufous, and sometimes to- 
y black. * The general habits of thi§ creature 
are well known, O quadrupeds the Hog is 
the most#gross in his manners, and has there- 
fore been prettyguniformly considered in all na- 
tions ‘as the emblem of impurity. The Jews 
werelgtrictly enjoined not to eat its flesh; and in 
- ae ‘of the world, @ Similar prohibition is 
still in sforce; since the Mahometans agree in 
sthis respect with the Mosaic institution. In most 
of, Europe, on the contrary, it constitutes a 
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COMMON HOG. 


principal part of the food of mankind. This ani- 
mal is of a remarkably prolific nature, being 
sometimes known to produce as many as twenty 
at a birth. 

The Hog was unknown in America, on the dis- 
covery of that continent; but since its introduc- 
tion, appears to flourish there as much as in the 
old world. 

The varieties into which the Hog occasionally 


runs, chiefly relate, as before observed, to size and 


colour. That called the Chinese Hog is of a very 
small size, with a remarkably pendulous belly ; its 
colour is commonly black, and ‘the skin often 
nearly bare, or less hairy than’in the European 


kinds. ; 
The variety called the Guinea Hog is - ‘ 


guished by having a smaller head than the ¢ 
mon Ilog, with long, slender, sharp-pointed ears, 
and naked tail reaching to the ground. Its colour 
is rufous, and its hair softer, shorter, and finer 
than in other kinds. It is said to be most com- 
mon in Guinea, and is considered by Linnetis, 
as a distinct species, under the title of Sus Poncus, 
S. dorso postice setoso, caida longitudine pedum, 
umbilico cystifero. "ea, ¥ 

But the most remarkable variety of the Hog is 
that in which the hoofs are entire and undivideds 
This is a mere accidental variety, Which is; how- 
ever, observed to be more common in some coun 
tries than in others, and%s, according to Linnets, 
not unfrequent in the neighbourhood of Upsal in 


Sweden.: It has been noticed bysAristotle, and! 
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: Pliny, and is said by the former to have been 
_» most common in I llyria and Ponia. 

. The age of the Domestic Hog is said to extend 
from fifteen to twenty-five years, or even more. 
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2TBIOPIAN HOG. 














oe 
Sus ae 8. sail molli sub oculis, Lin, Syst. Nat. 
Gnel. | a 
_ Pall Miscelt Zool. p. 16. t. 2. Spic. 
B84. t. 5.7. 7. 
Buff. Suppl. 3. p. 76. pl. 11. 
Quadr. 1, p. 144. 


s ‘animal is very much allied in its general 
ance to the common Hog, but is distii- 
ished by a pair of large, flat, semicircular lobes 
oF Wattles, placed beneath the eyes; the snout is 
iso of a much broader form. and is very strong 
a0 emp = the ears are rge and very slightly 





pper jaw are large, sharp, 
inimal bend upwards in a 
“towards the forehead: there 
cir ir place being supplied by 
skin of the face, imme- 
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protuberance. The body is of a strong form ; the 
tail slender, slightly flattened,»and thinly covered 
with scattered hairs. The general colour of the 
whole animal is a dusky or blackish brown. 

This species is a native of the hotter parts of 
Africa, occurring from Sierra Leona to Congo, 
and to within about two hundred leagues of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It also occurs in the island, » 
of Madagascar. * 

It is a fierce and dangerous animal, and is said 
.to reside principally in subterraneous recesses 
which it digs with its nose and hoofs. en 
tacked or pursued, it rushes on itsadyersa 
great force, and strikes, like the ‘com mon £ 
with its tusks, which are capable of inflicting 
most tremendous wounds. 

This species has long ago been mentioned” 

~ Dampier and other travellers, but was not very 
distinctly known to European naturalists, tilly j 
brought over some years ago, in a livi state, 
to the Hague, where it was described by Mr. 
Allamand, Dr. Pallas, Mr. Vosmaer, &c. — 
was afterwards introduced into the supplemént to 
the Count de Buffon’s Natural History. . 




















& CAPE VERD HOG. 


Sus Africanus. S, dentibus primoribus duobus. Lin, Syst. Nat. 
Gmel, p. 220, 

Hog with two front teeth. 

Sanglier de Cap Verd. Buff. 14. p. 409. 15. p. 148. 

Cape Verd Hog. Pennant Quadr, 1. p. 146. 


Tue Cape Verd Hog has been generally con- 
~ founded with the former animal, from which, how- 
, it appears to differ very ccpesicrik ner: 






peer jaw. are also two cutting teeth, and 

six.in the lower: the tusks are very large and 

‘but those of the lower jaw much larger 

se of the upper: the ears are rather nar- 

Tow, erie and tufted with long bristles or 
: the whole body is also covered with long, 

geak, "Br fine bristles, of which those on the 

aD tiers, belly, and thighs, are much longer 

n on other parts: the tail is thin, and termi- 

s in a longish tuft. The colour of this animal 

is a palish brown. Its general size is that of a 

common Hog, but it is said sometimes to be 

found far larger. It is a native of Africa, ex- 

ing’ from Cape pi to the Cape of Good 


lope. 
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= the fronts 


spersed with a few bristles on the upper and 
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BABY ROUSSA. = + 


Sus Babyrussa. §. dentibus sean coninis Jronti innatis, Lin, 
Syst. Nat. p. 104. 
Hog with the two 
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Poscus diloas Ratyeceteh dictus, Ray.  deacps 
Horned Hog. Grew. Mus. Reg. Soc. p.27.plet. — 
Babiroussa, “ Buf 12. p. 379. and Suppl. 3. p. 19 
Baby-Roussa. Pennavit Quadr, x."p I. p. 148, 


. Tue Babyroussa is nearly of t 
mon Hog, but of a somewha' 
with more slender limbs, and 
of bristles, with Bey short, a 


‘ part of the back. It is also distinguished by the 
~ yery-extraordinary position and form of the upper 
tusks, which} instead of being s od 
on the edge of the jaw, ash Other ; 
placed externally, perforating the "skt L 
snout, an ning upwards towaré tl 
and as the al advances @h age, sbe 
tremely long ae as to touc 
and continue curvature Pee eniyatth by, 
which means ie must of necessity lose their — 
power as offensive weap ip which they probably 
possess in the younger al: the tusks of the 
lower jaw are formed as ‘in, the rest of the genus, 


‘and are also very » and curved ; but n6t 


of equal magnitude withjthose of the u The* 


upper tusks are of a fine hard grain, that of oY 
al 
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BABYROUSSA. 
ivory : e eyes are small; the ears somewhat 
d pointed: the tail rather long, slender, 
» and tufted at the end with long hairs. 


The ae is a / gregarious animal, and is 


y 


found i herds i y parts of Java, Am- 
boina, and some other Indian islands, - Their food - 
is entirely of a vegetable nature, and they often 
feed on the leaves of trees. When sleeping or 
mselyes ina standing posture, they are 












‘sai < or support themselves by plac- 
t J sks across the lower branches of the 
rsued they will often plunge into 


Hto the sea, if near, and can 
Our and facility, and to a vast 
1€ e of the Babyroussa is said to 

e€ ; that of the common Hog, but it occa- 
val ~ utters also a strong or loud ‘growling note. d 
is*sometimes tamed by the inhabitants of the 


“be ds, and the flesh is considered as a 
<a - 
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» Ps PECARY. te %, 


Sus Tajassu. SS, dorso nulla, ples. * Nat. 








P. 103. = 
Tailless Hog, with a glands m the back. 
Sues quibus umbilicus in dorso.” Aldr. bisul p. 99o. 


Tajagu. Marcgr, Bras. p. 229. Pis. Ind. p. 98. Tyson’ Aet. ‘ 
Ang. n. 153. p- 359- Ray. Quadr. 97+ 


Pecari, on Tajagu. Buff. 10. pe 2% pl. 3.4. o* an. | 
Mexican Hog. Pennant Quadr. 1. p. 14 | . 
, , - 
~ 'Tue@Pecary is the only an 
that is a native of the new Wor 









and it is of a short compact fore 
animal is thickly covered, on the upper ° 


each marked, by several yellowish-white ings ; so 
that the colour of the whole appears mo edywith 
minute freckles or specks, and round thé netk is, 
generally a whitish band or collar. .The head jis 
rather large ;, the snout long is the ears ‘tad 
upright ; the belly nearly naked : ie is no 

and at the lower'part of the back, or at Some little - 
distance beyond the rump, is a glandular orifice” 
come by strong bristles in a somewhat ra- 
diated direction. From the orifice exsudes ae 
strong-scented fluid, and this part has beerfivul= » 
garly su dito, be the navel of the om 

tusks in this ies are notivery lafGe ; 

The Pecany is etgregiiouy ani imal sil cto * 





wild state is fierce and dar 
vets. P. 11. ge <5 


ya, lan , Shida ; pe 





e hunters with great vigour, and often 
g the dogs which are empl in its 
' pursuit. It feeds ly on “vegetable sub- 
stances, but /occasi n animals of various 
kinds, nd parti ‘enemy to snakes and 

other repfiles #attacking and destroying even the 
' rattle-snake, without the least dread or inconve- 
nd oe tak ueans i by holding 
























. It is ‘also cexnhttealits that the 
jen translated to Ameriga, will 
y the rattle-snake. 
considered as an agreeable food ; 
gla * must be cut away as soon as 
illed ; otherwise the whele flesh 
be infected with an unpleasant flavour. _ 
~ Tyson has given an elaborate anatomical des. 
" scription of this: species in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions ; but, asthas been already observed, under 
the article Zapir, appears to have entertained an 
roneous idga relative to the structure of the sto- 
. 





ccor cording Mons. dela Bor de, a a correspondent 

. of the Count de Buffon, thereare two distinct 
races of the Pecary, one of which differs i in being 
of smaller size, and of a lighter or more ferrugi- 
‘nous colour, 
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FISH-FORMED MA MMALIA: 


Tue Cetaceous Animals, or Whales, x 3 1 


“nearly approximated to Fishes by external form, 
and residence in the waters, are in reality to be 
considered as aquatic Mammalia; for though from 
their general shape, and seeming want of feet, 
they appear, at first view, widely removed from» 
that class, yet we find on examination that their 
whole internal structure resembles that of other 
Mammalia, and that their skeleton is formed on 
the same plan ; differing only in the want of hind 
legs, the peculiar structure of the tail supplyin 
that defect, being extremely strong and tendi oye 
and slightly divided into two horizontal, 

but not furnished with internal bo . 

- Their flings, intestines, ke. iii Sere on the * 
same plan as in guadrupeds. They i 
warm “tas and, like other Mammalia, suckle 
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their young. It is therefore unnecessary to add, 
that their true arrangement must be in the same 
class; but so strongly is the vulgar or popu- 
lar idea respecting these animals impressed on 
the mind,, that to this hour they are considered 
as Fishes by the mass of mankind; who, not hav- 
ing either time or inclination to become scientifi- 
cally acquainted with the objects of creation, find 
some difficul conceiving how a Whale can 
be any thing 1 a fish. It should also be added, 
in complianee with this popular prejudice, 
, evens Willoughby was induced to admit the 
* Whales into his Ichthyology, Mr. Pennant to ex- 
them from his work on quadrupeds, and 
ore lately, Dr. Bloch to insert the Porpoise 
s History of Fishes. : 
Much confusion and inaceuracy has prevailed” 
with respect to the exact determination of the 
species in this tribe, and it is chiefly to the ex- 
ertions of modern naturalists and physiologists 
that we owe ‘our principal knowledge of the sub- 










Vject: the descriptions given by the ancient writers 


being often very vague and unsatisfactor y. The 
excellent observations of the late Mr. Hunter, 
published in the Philosophical Transactions, have 
contributed much to the anatomical history of 
hales ; while the more exact discrimination of 
especies has been chiefly owing to Linnzus, 
Fabricius, PalJas, Schreber, &c. 
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Shall with two teeth, from Levertart Museum 
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MONODON. NARWHAL. 


N 


Generic Character. 
a pm 
Dens in maxilla superiore, y Tooth*, ae from the 
» exsertus, prelongus, rec- —_— long, strait, d 
"tus, spiralis. eo} spirale oo 
Fistula vespiratoria in vertice. || Spiracle on the head. ol 


‘4 


UNICORN NARWHAL. 2 3 


Monodon Monoceros. . M. dente cornuformi spirali, rarius du 
plici, recto, pralongo, exserto in macilla superiondliF ab, Faun, 
Groenland. p. 29. 

Narwhal with very long, strait, spiral, horn-like tooth (om 

i times two) in the upper jaw. 

‘Monodon Monoceros. Lin. Syst. Nat. p. 105. at 

- Unicorna marinum. Mus. Worm. p. 282, 283. 5 v 

Narhwal... Klein. M. pisc. 2,p. 18. 


ae a 


T : Narwhal is Sah tive of the northern seas, 
where it is Sometimes seen of the length of more 


9 ee eR 





2g tp Re 
s two teeth; but as the animal is 


4 , and as the generic, name Monodon is given 
fal cum stance, I have ee liberty (in order fo 


1 absurdity) to alter the generic chateter. * 












ATA UNICORN NARWHAL. 


than twenty fect from the mouth to the tail ; and 

as at once distinguishable from every other kind 

of Whale by its very long, horn-like tooth, which 

is perfectly strait, of a white or yellowish-white 
colour, spirally wreathed thfoughout its whole 
length, and gradually tapers to a snarp point. It 
measures from six to nine or ten feet in length, 
oma socket on one side of the up- 
per Jaw, havine%a large cavity at its base or root, 
running throughthe greater part of the whole 
dength. In the young animals, and occasionall 
event in the full grown ones, more especially in ™. 
the males, there are two of these teeth, sometimes 
nearly of equal length, and sometimes very unequal 

in this respect: they are seated very close to each 
other at the base, and as their direction is nearly 

in a strait liné, they diverge but little in their pro- 
gress towards the extremities. The Narwhal is how- 
ever far more frequently found with only a single 
tooth, the soeket of the other being either closed, 

or but obscurely visible, and now and then the 
appearance of a second tooth in an extremely small 
state, or just beginning to emerge, is perceptible; 

as if intended by Nature to supply the place of 
the other, in case of its being broken or cast. The 
head of the Narwhal is short, and Mons, | a 
(the mouth small; the spiracle or breathing-hole 
d@plicated within ; the tongue long; the pectoral 
fiis small; the back finless, widish, convex, be- 
coming graduallyaccuminated towards the tail, 
which gas in 6 Whales, is horizontal. The ~~ 

a 







UNICORN NARWHAL. ATS 


general form of the animal is rather lo un 
thick in proportion to its size. The colour, whe 
young, is said ta Re nearly’ black, but lighter om 
the belly ; but as the animal advances in age, it. 
becomes wee variegated with black and» 
white on the back and sides, while the belly is 
nearly white. The skin is'smooth, and there is a 
considerable depth of oil or blubbigy beneath it. 
The Narwhal chiefly inhabits#igiforthern parts. 
of Davis's Streights. Its foud is Said to consist of © 
the smaller kind of flat-fish, ag welbas of Actini 
Meduse, and manyother marie animalg.gql 
is principally seen in the small.open or upfroz 
spots towards the coasts of the northern seas. To ~ 
such places it resorts in multitudes, for the 
veniency of breathing, while at the same time 
is sure of finding ‘near the shores agdue supply of 
food, and is very rately seen 1n the AF It is 
taken by means of harpoons, and its: is eaten 
by the Greenlanders, both rawysboiled, and dri d: * 
the intestines and Oil are also used as a food; the 
tendons make a good thread,,andy the ee 4 
the purpose of ,hunting-horns as well as th ore 
important ones of building tents and houses: but 
before this animal became distinctly known to 
the naturalists of Europe, they were held in high 
estimation as the supposed horns,of unico 
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Vario ical virtues were also attribu 4 
them, y were even numbered amo 


A throne made _ 


:~s 


articles of ftegal magnific 
for the Danish monarchs i 
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SPURIOUS NARWHAL 


the castle of Rosenberg, vee en- 

y of Narwhal’s teeth; the Tt an- 

tly considered as'‘more valu able han gold. 

. A specimen of this Whale, Wavuie ‘about 
‘eighteen feet, exclusive of theyhorn or tooth, was 
some time ago strandedon the coast of Lincoln- 
shire, at no great distance from Boston, and was 
said to have- taken alive, so that the Nar- 

_whal might “ numbered among the ani- 












~ malia rariora ritish Zoology. 
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€ -, SPURIOUS N ARWHAL. 


|-Monodon Spurius. M.-dentibus duobus minutis in mavilla supes 
riore, dorso pinnato. Fab, Faun. Groenland. p.. 31. 
Narwhal with gipnated back, and twovsmall teeth in the upper 


' jaw. — 

A ee allied tothe Narwhal, but not 
penhaps,, strictly speaking ; Bor the same genus: 
no teeth in the mouth, but fromthe extremity 

* of the upper mandible project two minute, co- 
nic, 6btuse teeth, a little curved at the tips, weak, 
and not above an finch long :« body. elongated, 
cylindric, black. Besides the pectoral fins, and 
horizontal tail, is also a.minute dorsal fin. It 

; t be numbered among the rarest of the Whales. 

a lesh and oilare considered as vy ative; 

inhabits the main ocean, seldom cowards 

: feeds on loligo; has a ‘spiradle like, 

Wages esh and oil are eaten, but. 

: , & 
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SPURIOUS NARWHAL. ATT 
not without apprehension, for the reason before- 
mentioned : generally found dead, being very sel- 
dom take tein, ; ®. , 
The above i tecscr Mon given by Fabri- 
\ ius, in his Fauna Groenlandica, and the animal® 
seems to have been cee by no other author, 










Horny Lamine in the upper 
jaw in place of teeth. 
iracle with.a double exter-™ 

i | “orifice on the top of 


the is 
GREAT MYSTI 


~Cé&: yoy Foon: in medio capite, dorso 


ae middle of the head, ard 


su- 









whole tribe, oT at 
be istence, i 
d or sea, 





Before the northern whale- 
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GREAT ee ETE. 
fisheries reduced the number of the 
it was™ uncommon circumstance te 
specimens of anh cred in length, or 
longer. Such however are now feu rarely se | 
and it is not oftem that they are found of more, 
* than sixty or seventy feetlong. In its general aps #y 


pearance this animal is petuliarly uncouth ; the 
head Constituting nearly a third ofthe whole 

















mass! the mouth is of prodigious amplitudes 
tongue measuring eighteen gor i. 
ably small; 
y long 
7 r > Seri 
along each side these are popu arly own by 


the name of whalebone: on the top of “iio he s 
1 


length: the eyes are most disprope 
in the upper jaw is ajjvast am 
and broad horny lamin, disposed 













a double fistula or spout-hole through 
enormous animal’ discharges wateggat intervals, 
causing the app@arance of a marine jef@’eau as- 


cending tu a vast heightin the air. » Its common 
colour is black abo d white beneath, but ia 


this circumstanee it is known to vary. Its gene- 
ral residence is in the northern seas, where it has 4 
long constituted the principal trade \ the whale 

or oil fishery. Its food is supposed; to consist 
chiefly of different kinds of Sepia; Medusz, and 
other marine Mollusca. % 

To the aboye general description of this mon- 4 
ster of the deep, I shall annex the account given 
by that faithful writer Frederick Martens, in his 
work intitled,.A Voyage to’ Spitzbergen. 1 
however take the liberty to give the 
somewhat more connected ag reg 


’ De * 
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GREAT _ es 
Hh ne OHiginal'Work. Its nF 
accur must logize: ious- 
curacy use apologiz Re 


* The wae sa Marténs, « for whose sake 
p ur ships chiefly undertake thg voyage to Spitz- 





bergen, differs from other whales in his fins and his 


mouth, which is without teeth, but instead there- 

of hath long, blagk, and somewhat broad horny 
, all jagged like hairs” His fins aresituated 
i ind the eyes, aid are of a big- 
the animal, covered with a 
thick licatgly marbled with white 
kes, oF as you see in marble trees, 
€ like things represented ; or like the 
imsome kinds of wood. In the tail of one 
shes was marbled very delicately the 
© number 122Qgwvery even and, t, as if painted 

upon it li This mafbling or variega- 
tion of the skin, sg Ran parchment or 
equ, bia the Whale @incomparable beauty 













and omament. When the fins afe cut, you find, 


» underneath the skin, bones that look like unto a 
man’s te Fs it is;opened and) the fingers ex- 
panded. Between these joints there are stiff 
sinews, which fly up and rebound again if you 
fling them hard against the:ground, as the sinews 

, of a great =e of a sturgeon, or of some four- 

_ footed beast would do. You may cut pieces of 

) these. sinews the bigness ‘of your head; they 
squeeze together ‘when thrown onsthé ground, 
ound very high, and as swift as an ar- 
strap a long bow. The Whale 


hs” one ‘ id 
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but liéth horizon ally, 
and it is three e 

‘The head is the third»part of the 
and some have it still bigg@r. On t 
under lip are short hairs befor he lips 
plain’ somewhat bended lik S, and 
underneath the eyes, before 
the uppermost bended lip 
some are darkish br 
the lips are: the lips 






















round, like the quarter o ) i 
draw them together, they lo f 
Within, on thesuppermost lip, is ica 
of a brown, ag yellow col wit treaks! 
of several colout®: the whalebones whales — 
are blue, and light which'twoyare reckoned 
to come from youn les. Just befo on the 
under lip, is ajfavity or hole, which the Upper lip 
fits exactly into; as a knife intoa sheath. Ido 
really believe that he draweth i in the Water that he 
bloweth out through this hole, and’so I have also — 
been informed by seamen. Within his mouth! is ~ 
the whalebone, all hairy as a horse’s hair, and it — 


down from both Sides, all a a 

The whalebone of some Whales i at: be 

ed, like a cimeter, and one Mmnoon. | 
The smallest.whalebone is beforg, in om mouth 


and behind towards his ape an thes 




















most is, the largest and | 


dt. : ite? a 










R MCETE. 
three length, whence 


ust 
re Wo hun- 
Ahalebone, and as ‘many 
ve > hundred, and 
F many more, for e cutters let the’ “ 
remain, Because they cannot easily 
out, on_account of the meet= 
where space is very nar- 
2 is'in a flat row, one piece 
hat bending within, and to- 
Ww a a half-moon. It 
here it sticketh fast to the 


P overgrown with hard white 


\ si s ards the root, so that between two 
. halebone you may put your hand. 
ese Whitegsimews are of Mperecable smell, 

ve Boil 


eak y suyaand may" | ed and eaten. 
Where jaleBone i is lést, as underneath 


b lere, gr ow mall whalebone, the 
ade as you see small andglarge trees one 
among anotherein a wood. I believe the small 
Sch ie not grow biggeyp as one might 
‘that sonie of the great pieces thereof might 

~gome out, and that so this small whalebofte might 


| ‘grow up again.in the ski wap or as ingchil- 
Bio har gone 
; 


























ows again" when cuts, but itis not 
on end to the other of an équal 
i tne jacks, like horses hair. 
eath narrow.and ee. 
wa, witha that it ‘may not 
; but without the ‘ide 


/ i 





















“on am 
hath a cavity, for i 
gutt A ate runs, 


one over the 
Crawfish, or the pai 
over the other ; for 
‘hurt the under lip. gi 
‘* To cut the whalebone out is on ts 
trade, and abundance of iron are use 
process, The lower part_of theWwhale’s 
commonly white. The tong 
the size of a great feather-b 
whalebone ; being very losg 
most chap or lip. whi 
the edges, and consists “of 
stance, which cannot easily be ut, béiy 
tough and yielding; so that it is aie 
by the Valea”. for this a? 
they might get five, six, or seven Mag 
trom it. Upon the is thé hoftel,"or bump 
betore the eyes and and at the top gt it are 
‘situated the spput-holes, one on each side, over 
against each other, shaped like the letter S, or the 
hole on each side a violin. » From these holes t 
Whale bloweth or spouteth the water; fierce: a 
all when he is wounded, when it sounds like 
roaring of the sea in a great storm, oras we hear 
the wind in very templbnons w ‘eather imaged 
heard at a league's distance, though you canno 
see the fish by. reason of the thick,and foggy air. — 
a sy is not round atethe top, but: somewhat 
d goes down aig? like, the ti in; of 
“he to the under lip. T nder liplis bre 
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Law ous iar a. * 
ea € ¥ a st wer 
be t _ GREAT CETE, 
: t of thi , and br 
word, the whole: 
if you look from 
or bump, between 
' ar te eyes, which are 
bigger th a bullock, with: ~ 
hair like the human eyes. The crystal 
) is . a bigger than 
paren crystal. Thé.eyes 
ed very low, almost at the 
Some bring with thgm 
which they call the 
s I can say nothing to, 
hy ; but very well remem- 
: feard that they lie very deep. 
= doth not hear when he spouts the 
, whe he is easiest . ¥ struck at that 
phe and back* ar@ quite red, and 
ss the belly th e commonly white ; 
<¢ are coal-black. st of those which I 
saw gen white. They look very(heautiful when 
 thesun shines upov them, the small clear waves 
of the sea that are over him glistening like silver. 
Some of them*are marbled on the back and tail. 
~ Where a Whale has been wounded there remain- 
eth always.a whitescar. I understood from one _ 
ers that he @fice caught a W. 


if i Spltghers git was white allover. Half 
. 4 


e here; the back being in t 
. (i 
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ing brownish, and the white I 
Whentithey are es are 
Eel ; but one may stand 
are so soft that the fl givett : 
The outward skin . 
easily pulled off by the hand > 
hot by the fermentation of th ard 
the animal’s death. The bones o 
hard, like those of large four-footedy be 
porous, like a e, and filled 

and when that is Consumed out, ey ll 
a great quantity of watery for the h 
like those of an honey mb. Two area’ 
strong bones hold up the under lip: they lie one 
against the other, and both together make a figure 
like a half-moon, but one by itself is like a quar: 
ter of a circle. Some of these I have seen lying 


. on the coasts of Spitzbergen about twenty fe t 
; oe of a white colour, as if calcined. ~The flesh ~ 


oe is coarse and hard, like, that of < 
intermixed with many sinews, and is 

dry and lean. when boil y tects the at is 
ould be ieee estat & and.,s ere 















Be ole. or in 
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lite so dry. of we have, 
; ‘tat So ces off 


_ Wefore the tail where itis fou bie boil it 
\ Tike other goo il prefer far before it, 
Sey rath st adyise to eat Whale’s 
“) flesh te of our men dyed of it, and the~ 
‘renchmen aid ‘it almost daily ; flinging it on 


ps of tubs, an g it lie till it was 
ae ye f « i ng tn condition) The 
the W like that of Seals, is alone, or 
5a ef at at the top thereof between 
ef is about six inches 
rs nd belly; but I have also 
h the fins, and more than 
lip; but Whales vary in 
Fetplike oer animals, according to size 
en the fat aréMinterspersed little 
' ich hold the oil, as a spunge does 
T; Which one may squeeze out: the other 
eppincws are chiefl ut the tail, where it is 
' feast for with it he turns and winds himself 
about, as a ship is turned by the rudder ; his fins 
‘being his oars, and according to his size he rows 
himself along with them as swiftly as a bird flies, 
a and’ maketh a long track im the sea, as a great 
) ‘ship doth when under sail ; so that it semains di- 
vide “for a while. Over the fat is, besides the 
ee | skin. already described, another skin, 
n jench ak, eae to peed of 
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parchmen e white 
under 5 of a similar colot 
is not to or tenaciou 


ture, and of no use 
“* The food of the 
“sea-snails*, which floa 
the surface of the northern seas, 


afford such great ish I cannot tell. — 
have beén informe bou 
a small Whale was. cat which had 

. s. 


barrel of Herrings in. its 
sized Whales cdight es 
venty, eighty, or ninety ea 
gest Whale was fifty-three e st long 
three fathom and a half broad.” ‘ha 
against the wind, like most of se tribe, 
deed as most His FE do. ; 
found diseased and emaciated, pts their pec 
liar disorders like other animals. The bent 
the female resemble those of a Cow, having 
lar nipples: they*are sometimes white, and some- 
times speckled with*black and blue spots, ‘in the’ 
manner of a plover’s egg. They are said neyehae 
to have more than one young at a time.” ng 
I must now take the opportunity of re a 
what I have advanced in the Naturalist’s ie 
lany, viz. ‘* It is to be lamented that in othe ~ 
poetical descriptions of various striking scenes in 
natural history, ed by vice many 
Jectn age dingo ed, are, for wan Jue kno 























et, improperly chosen, and ut- 

h the character of the things 
neans the description, how- 
inguage, fails in point 
where more strikingly | 


: description of a sleeping whale is in- 
thet of allyothers least according 


: 
'’ at « That sea-beast 
ich all his works 
nb’ ng on the Norway foam, 
ot of some’small night-founder'd skiff 
eeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
nvests the sea, and wished morn delays.’ 





e ‘None of the cetondt tribe are furnished with 
"scales, or any thing analogous to them. It must, 
be acknowledged however that this observation 
’™ay appear in no small degree hypercritical, and 
that Milton by the expression of scaly rind might 
only mean rough or scaly in the same sense that 
=: epithets are applied to the bark of a tree 


" ny irregular surface. There can be little 












! the poet; nor_is itdifficult to disco- 
tic gl circumstance which impressed 
SE ha idea, viz. a figure in 





, 80 injudiciously expressed as ™ 
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to appear on a cursory view’ as if ct with — 


large scales, with a vessel near it with ooners, 
&c. over which is the observation of sailors often 
mistaking a whale for an island, and thus endan- 
gering themselves by attempting to anchor upon 
it. As the general learning and extensive read- 
ing of our great poet are» so well known, it can 
hardly be doubted that he was conyersant with 
the writings of Gesnéty whose work wasythen, 
great depository of natural knowledge, and 
the figure and description thér€ given left a last~ 
ing impression On his mind.” _ . 
The Whale is taken by beingstruck with h 
poons by several persons who pursue him in b 
arranging themselves according to circumstances, 






and wounding the animal repeatedly, till faint with ‘ 


loss of blood, he at length expires, anddies floating — 
on the surface. The harpoon is a sharp iron in the 
form of an arrow head, fixed to a rod, and fut 
nished witha vast length of line of proper strength, 
The wounded Whale swims away, often drawing 
both line and boat‘after him as swift as the wind, 
spouting the water with violence, and tinging the 
sea all around with his blood. The noise, says 
Martens, may be heard as far as a cannon, but 
after having received several wounds at différent 
intervals, it grows weaker, till at length” it, re=. 
sembles that of the wind blowing slightly’ into 
an empty vessel, This is 2 le tie 
tion, and requirés great dexterity on the part of 
the adyenttrers. A long-boat, “Wes to 
our author, ‘he valueth ‘eget dust, fi 
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FESBACKED MYSTICETE. 
he can beat it all i patie at a blow. ” The 
desire of gain howeWe mptation 
to those who und and the pro- 
~ fits seldom ¢ their labours. 


e of this and most — 


ne i BY ino or temperate latitudes, 


ae i, 


A ‘animals whieh were 

c 1 3 aid Weare inform- 

at in ancient I times, wlbelovia’ one happened 
e thrown on the British coast, ‘the King and 
en divided the spoil; the fas Hod his 





FIN-BACKED ‘MYSTICETE. 


~ Balena Physalus. B. fistula B 3 i Gn medio capite, dorso et= 
) temopinua adiposa. Lin. Syst. Nat. p. 106. 
ysticete with double spiracle on the head, and a fatty fin at 
ower part of the back. a 
ena tripinnis ventre levi. Bris. Regn. Anim. p. 352.0. 5. 
is belluay s. Physeter. Gesn. Ps m, 
Mart. Spitsb. p. 125. t. 2. 
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FIN-BACKED MYSTICETE. 1 


and the»lips are marked by erifmbe Mt ig 
wrinkles or plaits in such agmanner as to resem= 

@ble in some degree the appearance of a large 
twisted rope. The upper jaw is furnished with 
lamine of whalebone, on the same plan as in the 
* great whale, but smaller and shorter in proportion, 
and generally of a blueish colour. The general 
colour of this species is a dark or blackish sak 
on the upper parts, and w hci neath. 

tens compares the colour to Hine, A a Tench, “Oty 
the lower part of the back ads situated a smal 
thick or fatty fin, of about three or four feetyin 
length, and of a somewhat sharpened form. This 
animal swims with greater celerity and vigour 
than the great whale, and is considered as m 
more dangerous to attack, exerting such, rapi 
and violent motions as to render the, capturelex- ad 
tremely difficult, and as the oil w ‘ie affords 
is much less plentiful than in the formér species, — 
it is of course less an object of pursuit. Tt is 
known to the fishers’ by the title of Fin-Figh, 
being easily distinguished by its back fin, as well 
as by its much more violent blowing and spout- 
ing. Itinhabits the same seas with the great or 
eens Whale. 
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PIKE-HEADED MYSTICETE. + 


sey 
Balena Boops. B., fistula duplici in rostro, durso extrenio protw= 
} berantia cornea, Lin. Syst, Nat. p. 106. Artedi. Gen. 77. 
Syn. 107. 
Whale with double spiracle on the snout, and a horny protube- 
| rance on the hind part of the back. . 
Balena tripinnis, .yentre rugoso, rostro acuto. Briss, Regn. 
Anim. p. 255. a 
» Tupiterfisch. Anllers. isl. p. 220. _Cranz. Groenl. p. 146. 
~ Pike-headed Whale. Pennant Brit. Zool. 1. p. 50. Dale Harw. 


F P. 410. Me 3- / - 

Tuts species measures fifty feet or more in 
len , and is found both’ in the northern and 
southern ocean. It is of a moderately slender 

Gras: somewhat thick on the fore parts, and 

* its colour iggblack above and white beneath: the 
upper part of the belly is marked by numerous 
fhngithdlinal plaits or wrinkles, the insides of 
which are of a red colour. The head is mode- 

»  ftately large, and of a gradually tapering form, 
yet ending in a somewhat broad or obtuse tip. It 

has a double spiracle or blow-pipe on the head, 

the holes of which are approximated, and which 

it can close in such a manner by a common oper- 
culum, as to appear single: before the nostrils, 8h 
the head, are three rows of circular convexities : 
the lower jaw is rather narrower the up- 

F  per: the eyes are situated beyond iracles, 
on each side the head; the ears consist of very 
inute apertures behind ‘the eyes: in the upper 


are Very nufherous Jamine of whalebone, not 


* ¢ 
‘« ° . 
a ti *. 
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‘oblong, entire on the posterior ““g° but round- © 








wards the throat poe: a loose skin like an oper- 
culum. The pectoral fins are large, ‘obovate- | 


crenated on the anterior.» The al fin is of a 
fatty-cartilaginous substance, is situated on 
the hind part of the back, sboal 

nearly perpendicular. Behind.the dorsal fineru 
a carina, or sharp edge, as fat as sth tail, oo 
is slightly divided into two’ ae point 
lobes. This species lives, principally on a 
species of Salmon, called the" Salmo arcticus, 
well as on the drgonauta arcticaand the Am 
dytes Tobianus or Launce. mn in 
opening its mouth, it dilates the a 
or furrows, which lie in pairs, and on agora 
the colour of their internal surface, sent, a’ 
this juncture, a highly beautiful spectacle the 
fore part of the belly appearing as if elegantly — 
striped with red. This species blows less vile 
than others; and is often observed stationary, as 
it were, or as if sleeping on the surface, some- 
tumes lying on one side, and sometimes striking 
out of the water, and flapping itself with its fi 

as if to clear them from barnacles, &c. whidll 
occasionally adhere to them. It is a very timid 
animal, and always swims away from the Physeter 


Microps or Hig Cachalot, which is— 
great enemy. ‘it d oil : . 
r hs an ie 
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BUNCHED MYSTICETE. 







1a Gibbosa. (Bl dorso gibbosoy pinna dorsali nulla. Lin. 
. Nat. 225. 


with one oe excrescences on the back, and 





_ without R . 
E i i caudam. Klein. M. P. 2. p. 12. 
» Balena gibbis sex, balana macra. Kein. M. P. 2. p. 13. 
” kK tenfisch or Knobbelfisch. Anders, isl. p. 225. Cranz. 
: _ 4 ; 








cies a native of the northern seas, 
be of the same general form with 
ale, but of smaller size, and to 
have the ack furnished with one or more tu- 
* bercles: the, variety with a Single tubercle is 

found about the coasts of New England: the 
\ er,*which has six tubercles along the back, is 

pposed to oceur about the coasts of Greenland ; 


t either seem very accurately known : their 
one is said to be of a pale or whitish co- 































Sbilnnd Sting B. ‘tute dap in foto axil 
multo lativre. Lin, Syst. Nat. p, 226. t 
Syn. 107. Z 

Whale with double spiracle on the “i lower, jaw 
wider than the upper. 

Balena tripinnis, ventre magoso, aa <n" 
Anim. p. 353. n. 6. 

Round-lipped Whale, 





Tuts is a native of 
much allied to the Pik 
grows to a much larger 8 . 
it is said, of the length 
suring thirty-five feet in girth; 
the mouth veryswide ; the lowerlip 
than the upper, and semicircular] 
extremity, while the upper is somew 
pointed at the tip. The lamine of whalebone ar 
black, ‘and short proportion to ae size of the — 
animal, the ae not measuriig more. than 
three feet: the spiracle is double and plaéed , 
the forks belly ismarked by plaits or furrow. 
as in oe Boops, and on the lower p 
the back is a fatty fin. The colour of this ee . 
is black above and white, beneath. In the 
1692 a en was taken on the coast of scot 
land. Its dimensions were as above described 5 , 


length, and the ; 
were of a pyramidal y the 
feet long; tall ci teen 


= 






te 
en: Rostrata. B. Sabine teehee siriciian:, Gave pamngie,sle= 
* is oris albis, Fabr. Faun. Groenl. p. 4. 
Te Small Whale with taper snout and adipose back fin. : 
i. ore rostrato, dorsi pinna adiposa. Lin. 
- 226. 
ee rostro a et acutissimo. Mill, Zool. 


Prodr. p. 7. 
oa vol, 9 P+ 304. 


fa the s est as well as the most 


nce of all the Mysticetes or 
at ing rarely known to attain 
twenty-five feet. The head, upper 


- fins, and tail, are of a dark or 
t the sides andgabdomen are of 


a beatiful White, with a very slight tinge of pale 
-colour, and are marked for more 
the length of the animal by very nume- 


"vous longit inal plaits or ber the eyes are 


















“small, as is the head, and snout is much 
orefelongated than in any other species, gra~ 


tapering to the re th whigl hi ee 


nall and narrow, and. il is divid ded into two 
ae reich and pointed lobes. The whole animal 
_ has an elegant fish-like ene and has none of 
_ fhat uncouth - a ich prevails in the 
species. — 
> ‘- . 

















were, intoa 
mentioned in 
» situated only, in the 
uth is close d, are re- 
; cor esponding oles. r cavi- © 

pper. y a pr 8, Ta- 
, and de, at conic form, with a 
bend or,inclination inwards: there are 
g to rab _ curved, flat- 

ae sharp po teeth, lying/al- 
ally he upper jaw; though, 
ituation and size, they are 
sof the lower; being im- 
‘Mterstices of oles which 
ey, eeth, and presenting only their 


' a” the latter when 
B dled The of the is 






























pea ars € Balas 


éad is distin, 
by y a transve 




















The tong 
coloure¢ 
The 
mal, bod 

~ ral fins, growi vie 
colour of the 
vanced in. 
swiftly, and is said 


times driven ashore 


and according to Fabrici 
. ’ ” 
approach its enemy eveny 
of preying on otheF de 
also devou Cyclopte is Lumpus 
Fish, and others, _ The G eenl; 


the flesh, skin, a a &e. in the sar 
ner asthose of th hal. It is rec 
difficult to take ; being very tenacious of lif 
surviving for several days the wounds it 
trom its pte ‘ 
It is in a vast cavity within % upper art : 


the ig that the stance ce called 




















elled by the intolerable 
had lain several days 
recites the 






‘al © for ambergriese in the 
hay Viathan, as land disco- 
attests a 


f experience te, that they 

ey ow gt thereof in the sea, 
e foetor forbid t enquiry; and 
pein enéourageth, odure makes 
nd from the is substances 














€ most odor us essences, all 
d-not Vespasian’s nose might boldly swear, 














. . = f A 
Catodon. i don 
ip 107. 
; itt and spite 
7~Cetus minor -bi 


p. 361. ms ‘4. 
Round-headed 


ing; but hiad Spenkller mouth, in 
is without any yisibl 
It is found in the no ote as 
I must here observe that sor 
~ of Cachalot seem still bu 
there is a degree of olson Fe W 
spect to the synonyms myms of authors ;~ the Physet 
-Catodon of Fabricius being a different species m 
this, viz. ‘the P. sto. “gi the Ghia n edition” 
of the Systema N . Ng 


ee 
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SMALL 







wa Microps. P. ui ae mazilla superiore lone 


giore. Lin, Syst. Na Artedi. Gen. 74, Syn, 104. 
Cachalot with long d and upper jaw longer than the 
lower, 


Cetus tripinnis, dentibus acutis arcuatis falciformibus. Briss. 
Regn. Anim. p, 363... 6. 
P Tuts is of equal, and sometimes even superior 
size to the first described species *, and isa native 
_. of the northern seas. The head is very large, and 
_ nearly half the length of the body: the eyes ex- 
e? emely small; and the snout slightly obtuse: on 
- back is a long and somewhat upright narrow 
pointed fin. ‘This species swims swiftly, and 
is i to be a great enemy to the Por poise, 
= whi t pursues and preys upon. Its colour is 
s blackish above and whitish beneath. Some of the 
> supposed varieties of this Whale are said to grow 
to the length of eighty or an hundred feet. The 
teeth are of a more curyed form than the rest of 
the genus. 
A variety however is mentioned by Brisson, in 
which the teeth are strait, or nearly so. 
% > 4 
* Fabricius however numbers it among the smaller Whales, and 
adds that it is common in the Greenland seas; that it has twenty 
teeth in the lower jaw, h are very white, falciform, conically 


compressed, and ‘pointed, The Greenlanders also affirm that 
there are'teeth in the w 
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ry 


daa eS * 
HIGH-FINNED CACHALOT 
7. ‘ : 
Physeter Tursio. P. dorsi pinna altissima, apice dentium plano, 
Lin, Syst. Nat.p.107. Artedi, Gen. 74. Syn. 104. 
Cachalot with very long upright dorsal fin, and teeth flat at the 


aes tips. 

Cetus tripinnis, dentibus in planum desinentibus, Briss. Regn 
Anim. p. 364. 0. 7 

High-finned Cachalot, Pennant Brit, Zool. 3. p. 57. 4 


Tuts is particularly distinguished by thé great 
length and narrow form of its dorsal fin, which is ” 
placed almost upright on the back, and is said 
by some authors to appear at a distance like 
the mast of a small ship; the animal growingyif _ 
we may believe report, to the length of ake Be lr 
dred feet. In its general appearance it is said 
much to resemble the former species, of which it 
may perhaps bea variety rather than truly distinct; 
but so much obscurity still prevails with respect to 
the Cetaceous animals that this puint must be 


considered as very doubtful. 
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— te. dorso lato, rostro 

é ate “Pe 108. i Gen. 75--Syn. 104. 

h , and subobtuse snout. 

m, Aquat. p.$37. Aldr. 
pe7ge " Jonst. Pisci ps nat, a * 

yes. rae ce 6141. 
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PORPESSE, 505 


duced than that of the Dolphin. The Porpesse 
is also, in general, the smallest anima! of the two, 
and rarely exceeds the length of six or seven feet. 
It is of a thick form on the fore parts, and gra- 
dually tapers towards the tail, which is shaped like 
that of other Cetacea. The back fin is situated 
rather nearer the tail than the head, and is of a 
somewhat triangular outline, and placed nearly 
upright. In colour this animal resembles the 
Dolphin, being either of a blueish black or of a 
very dark brown above, and white or nearly white 
beneath: the eyes are small; behind them are 
situated the auditory passages, which are very 
small; and on the upper part of the front is the 
spiracle, which is somewhat in the form of a cre- 
scent: the mouth is of moderate width; the teeth 
small, rather sharp, and numerous; being com- 
monly about forty-six or fifty In each jaw; the 
tongue is flat, rounded, notched or crenated on 
the edge, and pretty closely attached or confined 
to the surface of the under jaw. 

The Porpesse lives chiefly on the smaller kinds 
of fish, and is observed to root about the shores 
with its snout, in the manner of a hog, while in 
quest of food. Like the Dolphin it is seen to 
wambol about in the ocean, more especially in 
stormy weather. 

Porpesses are also observed to congregate occa- 
sionally in vast numbers, and to pursue shoals of 
Herrings, Mackrel, and other fish, which they 
drive into the bays and close recesses, and prey 
tipon them with vast voracity. This animal is 
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remarkably fat, being covered immediately un- 
der the skin with a thick coat of lard, affording 
a great quantity of oil. 

The Porpesse was once considered as a sump- 
tuous article of food, and is said to have been oc- 
casionally introduced at the tables of the old Eng- 
lish nobility; and this so lately as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was eaten with a sauce 
composed of crumbs of fine bread with sugar and 
Vinegar. It is however now generally neglected 
even by sailors. 

The Porpesse, being by far the most common, 
and most easily obtained of all the European Ce- 
tacea, has, of course, been more accurately exa- 
mined than any other species; Belon, Rondele- 
tius, Tyson, and others, having given very good 
descriptions of its internal structure; and in or- 
der to convey a general idea of the similaily of its 
fabric to that of the terrestrial Mammalia, a figure 
of an opened Porpesse is introduced into the pre- 
sent publication ; some of the viscera being re- 
moved, in order to shew others to greater advan- 
tage. The skeleton is also represented on a sepa- 
rate plate. 
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DOLPHIN. . 


a 
Delphinus Delphis. D. corpore oblongo subtereti, rostro attenu= 


ato acutv. Lin, Syst. Nat. p. 108. Artedi. Gen, 76, Syn. 105, 

Dolphin with oblong subcylindric body, and lengthened sharpisk 
snout. 

Delphinus. Plin. Hist. Nut. 9. c. 7, 8. 11. ¢. 37. Bellon. | 
Aquat. p. 7. Rondel. Pisc. p. 459. Gesn. Aquat. p. 380. ' 


Aldr. Pisc. p. 701. 703, 704+ Jonst. Pisc, 218. 
Porcus marinus. Sib). Scot. Ann, p. 23. 


) Dolphin. Pennant Brit. Zvol. p. 58. 

Tue Dolphin, ‘as observed in MP pcccsding 
ticle, bears a great resemblance to the Porpes 
but has a much longer and sharpcr snout"nd t 
shape of the body is rather more slender. It also 
grows to a larger size, measuring eight or ten feet 
in length, and is black above and whitish beneath. » 
The mouth is very wide; the tecth very nume- 
rous, small, sharp, and set, as in the Porpesse, in 
a strait row on each side of both jaws: the eyes 
are small, the back fin seated as in the former 
species, beyond the middle of the back. The 
Dolphin is found in the Mediterranean and In- 
dian seas, and seems to be generally confounded 
by navigators with the Porpoise, having the same 
general manners and appearance. It preys on 
various kinds of fish, and is said to be sometimes 
seen attacking «and wounding even the larger 
kind of Whales. It swims very swiftly. The 
appearance both of this species and the Porpesse 
at sea, is generally considered as one of the pre- 
ludes of an approaching storm. The prejudices of 
the ancients were.of a conttary cast: with them 
this animal was celebrated for its supposed affec- 
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tion to the human race, and its appearance regard- 
ed as a prosperous omen. ‘‘ The Dolphin,” says 
Pliny, . ‘is | ehdly to man, and pleased with mu- 
sick. He does not fly from the sight of mankind,’ 
but of his own aceord meets their ships, gamboling 
before them, and accompanying their course, a8 
if through a spirit of emulation ; and always out- 
stripping them, even when aaa with the most 
favourable wi 
: liny also ites several me relative a. 
ection of the Dolphin to mankind; one of 
hich@s the following, which will perhaps appear 
y more interesting in the simple trafeiation of Phi- 
~ lemon Holland, than’ if delivered im the more, 
elegant style of modern language, 
‘* Divo Augusto principe, &c.. &c."—*‘ In the 
daies of Augustus Cesaxthe Emperor, there was 
a Dolphin entered the sige _or pool, Luciinus, 
' which loved wonderous well a certain boy a poor 
man’s sonne: who using to go, every... day to 
yee from Baianum. to: Puteoli, was woont also 
about noone-tide to stay at ater s | to 
call unto the Dolphin Simo, Simo ¥ ‘Simos _ es 
would give him fragments of bread, which of 
purpose heeever brought w him, and by this 
meane allured the Delp er ordinarily 
unto him at his call. (I 2 ke confi le and 
storie and to tell it 


» 2 lavius Alfius, 





































bash to insert this tale in 

out, but that Mecenas Fabi 
and many others have set i 
their Chronicles.) Well, in 
what houre soever of the day, 
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— + es 2 > +: 
him, and called Simo, were the Do iy never so 
¢lose hidden in any secret and blind corner, out 
he would and come abroad, yea andscud amaine 
to this lad: and taking bread and other victuals — 
at his hand, would gently offer him his back to x 
‘mount upon, and then down went the sharp — 
pointed * prickes of his finnes, which he would 
put up as it were within a sheath, for fear of hurt- 
ing the boy. Thus when he had him once on his , 
back he would carry him over the broad arme of. 
the sea, as far as Puteoli to schoole; and in like — 
manner convey him back again home: and thus he — 
continued for many yeeres together, so long as the 
child lived. But when the boy was falne sicke and 
dead, yet the Dolphin gave not over his haun 
but usually came to the woonted place, and mi 
ing the lad, seemed to be heavy and mourne 
again, untill for verie griefe and sorrow (as it is 
doubtless to be presumed) he also was found dead 
upon the shores j 

The voice of the Dolphin is, according té 

Pliny, a sound resembling a human groan; and * 
Willoughby quotes, from Gi/lius, a passage illus- 
trative of this circumstance. > > 

“© A captis delphinis, &c. &c."—‘*In a vessel 

where several Dolphins were confined, I passed a 
night of great uneasiness, so feelingly did these 
poor animals‘express the misery of their condition 
by cries and lamentations resembling the human. * | 






‘ 
ee 
* From this observation it should seem that Pliny not very 
accurately examined the Dolphin. ¥ . 


. * a 
* : * 
Aalte* ms Pn 


= = . 
a nomen. :  ) 


“Their sufferings forced from me tears of compas- 
sion ; and while the fisherman was asleep, I threw 
One, which seemed to suffer most, into the sea, t 
~ this act of tenderness availed me nothing; for the 
-moanings of those that remained, seemed only to 
be increased, and they seemed by sighs too plain 
to be misundefgstood, to wish for a similar deliver- 
ance.” > . 
It appears, from the testimony of the accurate 
Fabricius, in his Fauna Groenlandica, that the D. 
Phocena or Porpoise constantlyswims in a curved 
posture, depressing very considerably both head 
» and tail during that action ; and it is highly pro- | 
bable that the Dolphin swims in the same manner; 
us justifying, in some degree, the representa- 
(Gis of the ancients ; who appear indeed to have 
' “been guiltyof some aggravation in this respect, 
in their tical and sculptorial representations, 
while thé moderns, on the contrary, have been 
| ‘somewhat too severe in condemning them. 
' “ The learned Sir Thomas Brown has a short 
© chapter on this subject in his celebrated work the 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica, which I shall here intro- 
duce, as at.once comprising the principal remarks 
which have been made on the subject, and at the 
same time as a good example of that author's pe- 
‘euliar style. “a 
‘« That Dolphins are crooked, ah only at- 
firmed by the hand of the painter, but commonly 
® conceived their natugal and proper figure; which 


isnot only the opinion of times, but seems 

“gle beligf ofjelder times before us. For beside the 
. »*e* 4 A 
Fadl F 
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-expressi vic and Plinys the pou 
ed ancient coyns are framed in th 


“ae ne shatanding’ ° amish 8 
their na’ 









figure they are be nor have 
their spine convexed, or mo iderably eme _ 
bowed than Sharks, Pepsin 5s et 











~ cetaceous animals, as Scalig 
Corpus habet-non magis curoum reli qui pisces. 


s ocular enquiry informeth ; as, unto s such 

as have nd he oferta to behold t them 
thei proper. pourtraicts will discover in ne 
' tius, Gesner, and Aldrovandus. aa eedyis 
deducible from ai. rea 


they be drawn aes convex Ks 
in one piece, yet eae 
is concavously eee mid on de. 


pressed in. ' And answerably hereunto — 
we may behol differently bowed in medals) ; 
i, oe Tarus and Pulius do make 











d therefore what is: delivere ir 
in . ihe. hg vempha 
is, not ral at i arance; which Impbeneth , 
when th er, and jsuddenly sh 
down acy in vision, w 
streight es'in a sudden oe pro b=" 















and this is th eno of Gesnerus. — stly, it. 
+ “ma usage either really nor il y,; but 
only emblem y: for being thedhgroety pc, ic 
| of celerity, aay than other s, men 
Me best expres eir velocity by imeurvity, and— 
under some a bow: and im this sense € pro- 


ics Iso receive'it, when from ‘a 
0 phin-extend dthey distinguish a Dolphin em- 











' red. And thus also must that picture be taken’ 
| ot Dolphin 1 clasping an anchor; that is, not really, 
as is by most concéived, as out of affection unto 


n,. ens the anchor untemthe ground; 
atically, according as Pierius hath ex- 













sit, swiftest conjoyned with that 
yin t’¢ommon moral, Fes- 
t celerity should always be con- 


Pa. 2 f: chest with cunctation,” > i 
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Tue Ore or Grampus i is by 
mal of this genus, arriving at the 1 
ve feet, angi 0 of an egrets fierce 
ious disposition, feeding on oo rger fis 
even on the Dolphin and Porpesse. 
to attack oth tales, and todevour § 
it occasionally finds op) 
lodging them by me 
pitating them into th 1-3 Inj “ 
and colour it resembles Mae rest of this 2 us; but 
the lower jaw is much wider than the upper, and 
the body somewhat broader and deeper in propor-~ 
tion thé back-fin, sometimes measures not less 





than six,feet in length from, thesbas 
The Gra a e Mediter 

Atlantic cas i 

It is em: Ep 

Tyrannus, 


ferocious i tants 





Hut te F 
ctions, - is the Bottle= 


e*. It has the general ap- 


a5 ina a much Sh 
ibove, 


neas sufed eciitione fee 


k fi mall, and the ‘latter 
on e | k. a a 
Pe 
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Delphi in dorso nulla. Briss. 
juga. be ce a 106. 


Tus is is a species which appears to have cen 
not very, distinctly known till within a fe@ yea 


te Tt is & native of the northert 
fix the 1 e, som tif 1S on te: 
Itehas well described both by F 
‘Pallas. It is, 
rest of this 
milk-white, in some 
with rose-colour, in oth 

-measures from tw veigh 
and sometimes even | more, and preys =poh 


kinds of mide fish; as a god, fi 


























et F andite ae oes - ite a little ' 

the @ eyes? ba : dy is fish-shaped, ‘ae t 
ny dle, wards. the cal. whi ier. 
. slightly 1 d,: the back h fa kind of 

















or divi 





 longitudin: ridge on the lower part, as in the 
 Balena Mysticetus. The pec fins are thick 
- and fatty, and _are marked at the “into, five qj 


. pi divisions; they contain the bones of the 
fingers, which may be easily felt within t 
there is no Me The_skingyon eve 

pery, and the: animal sis ¥" . 


swims, say. $5. Pallas. it 
in the manner of a craw- 


fish, by whichsmeahs it .pdssesses the power of 
i ely fast, By the alternate ineur- 
~ vation and extension of t It has so great 


‘a gener pe bid the Seals, vig the Samoids 

"consid t asa kind of aquatic ‘ge hs * 

oduces only one young at a birth, w 
d 












the stony of 
and ain order to conv 
as possible. on so it 
all avail inyaelt of ii 
‘in the Philosophice 
curate On 


and inte A 
hes rings , 


vations chi Mr. He nter’s: 


some occasional abrid a entsan 


must necesse 
t mon readers, 
appreciate its import 
. . . i ¥ 
its insertion., 
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pp is ne Age ‘Sith. *. 
essen ial to ts tr 
Sensation. | ‘ ™,- 
’ The P form tA 0 ner of, 
ch as fit ividing t 
- sfisiroists n the ove to pro- 
duce that "m motion int the same mani s_ those 
fish which thove with a cond hee of 7 


er es 










ie 

























‘on Png iy 2 ene, or, a 
Spermaceti Whal j 

. | 

in ina blunt surface, is | 


: of contact to 

ves, lessens 
dy is Yo r the 
> wate sug h which the anime 
ny th account theth 
i he in) om bpeds, ing 
po observed™in wel 


4 tad he articulatio a of 
they no motion of 
1 this-distance 


is som what iil 
















eo 


ey 









ePvast quantity of s 
ere, afd not to be formed 1 ! 


inconvenient to progressive moti 
_ The body behind the fins 


gradually to 
the he part beyond the « 
considered as tail, altho 





a, e, ike most asimalll ¥ 
ter colo a their belly n't 
some they i entirely white 
co our ‘begins by a roel termin 
the Grampas, Piked Whale, &c. in Others 


shaded into 


ofthe back, as in the Porpoise. 
formed that ome of them are pied 
( nwardsyyo: have the divisions 
of colou na contrary ‘dire tion. 
The element in which they live renders some 
parts - e 
: _scless to ' 














mity,. vhich would rete sia ; 
eter 
‘8 5, Ke. | 








as 


; ly r ited into W 


an We ' 
. 

oes ‘give his the Snip shape. 

ca ae Paeck; f 


ts ae and ‘aks with 


























, gular and ch; Stic ne an 
The the anterior extremity g¢ no 

“idea of the shape of a fin, the form. ich. 
depends w y upon ‘its co ge itr ‘ 
ent parts of the skeleton inclosed, an 
the spaces between the pro parts are : 
filled up, as to be altogether neealed, giving they 
ae py an uniform ‘and t form, 






gine ovo its chrysali 

ae rans of the'I head are in general so. ni 
von render the,cavity which contains the brain 
. smallpartiof the whole ; ile in the human 
inlbirds, this cavity constitutes the 
f the h 
in the § 















*.- 'Thia is, perhaps, 
aceti Whale ; for on 
f the head, it is im- 
e the cavity of the skull 
lies, til 0 it by niche foramen magnum oc- 
ciptale. The samé remark i is japplicable tot 

Whalebo c 













scinteaiesedl t 
Some of the bor 
those of 









Whales, the shape di ers) cons ‘ 
: yumber of some particu bones like ‘ 
wise sa h. 
) The Pi ed Whale has seven ete in ‘the 
neck, twelve which may be reckoned to the back, 
* and twenty-seven tothe tail, making forty-six in 
the whol » 7 | 
In the Por there arélfive'cer vical vertebrayy 
nd one common to'the neck and back, fou . 
- proper to the back, and thirty to the tail, af 
in the whole fifty-one. 


The small Bottle-nose ae 
cervical vertebra, regembles “the 
seventeen in the b and thif 


tail, in all sixty. 


In the Porpoise, fouk of the’ vertebre of t 
neek are anchylosed ; and i anitiial of ig 
et the atlas is by i 















_ which I have exam 


¢h,the thickest, and seems to be made up of 
id , ee ae nerve 4 
tl ‘oramer rtebra. , There i 














tion | between 
of the neck. | ? 
t Be arpting sixteen. Pi of © 






ribs that h: have sv ulation in the whole 
of this tribe, ng are articulated Sit cies 
body of fhe vertebse above, and , the 


A a te 

















b ncaosi is on 2 commor 
back. In the litge. Whalebo 
. tib is bifurcated, and consequent 
gto. vertebra. . he 
» The sternumis very flat in the Piked 
is only one yery short bone; the 
it is a good deal longer. In th ' Rottle-nose 
it is composed of three bones, ‘and is of some 
~ length. In the Piked Whale'the first rib, and in * 
the sg the three first, re articulated with 
Asa contraction, ow neck i 

uadrupeds, would have been improper in this 
R order,.of” anal the vertebra of the neck are 
» thin, to make thé.distance een the headeand 
* sho ‘Ws possible, and in the small 

e are orig in number. > 

The structure of the bones is similar to that of 

" the bones of quadrupe they aré composed of 

| fan en nile and an earth that is net ani- 
hg : these seem only to be mechanically mixed, 


ie e earth thrown into the intersticeés 
Inthe oY of fishes the 






















4 the anima 





the ani r ste 
“in caustie alkali ; die ip akan 1 


parent when Soe 
are less epee aa 















1S end fingers, are ex r 
culation of the lower jaw is not by te 
contact either single or double, joined by a cap- © a 
* sular ligament, the quadruped;, but by*a 
very thick intermediate substance, of the ligas 3 
mentous ol interwoven that its parts" ‘ 

neach other, in the interstices of whichis an . 
~ This thick matted substance may sires fel 8 
purpose as the double joint in the uadee 

The two fins are analogous Oy ] 

tremities of the quadruped,”and are: 
what siinilar*in constitiction. A fin is Composed 
of a scapula, os humert, ulna, radius, carpus, and ~ . 
nietacarpus, in which included 

fingers, because the fee eas ‘hood 


net be called tingly though they are 











not separated, but included i ~ one a cover 

m th the metacarpus. nothing — 

s to the thumb, A ie of bones — 
“the fore-finger there are 
and ring-finger seven, 
er four. “The artic aed 
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"different bone s of the fingé 


‘ay vee al ual tc 
he bone; aud i : 


As < orde f animals all be 
* a pelvis, they of course have no» ‘os. : 
therefore the vertebra are continue . to the end 
of the tail; but with no distinction between those 
of the Idins and:tail, But as*those vertebra alone 
would not haye had sufficient surface to give rise 
i. muséles requisiférto the i # of the tail, 4 
re are bones added to the fore-part of some 
Be first yerteb 
3 processe on the 








of the tail, similar to the spinal * 
osterior surf 
_ From all” e observations we may infer, that 
F a “s formation, arrangement, and the 
nes, whic mpose “the forms of 
parts in this order of animals, are much upon the 
e principle as m quadrupeds. 
Poe f@h or muséles o this order of animals is: 
. red, resembling that of quadrupeds, perhaps more 
| Wik that of the Bull or Horse than any other: 
mal: some Of it is very firm ; and about thesbreaa 
and belly it is mixed with ten on. i 
Although the body. ose 
series of bones conneete é 
in fish, yet it has it’ mov emen 
Pte 
<body thicker, while e tail ma 
that of any other principal 
is the sue. Why thisumode ao 


a «i ™,. 


f 
| 



















1 the muscles ody are ( 
ha as the Were: oot 6 ian 
' The depressor muscles oF the ‘tal, es re 
“similar in situation to the psow,, make 's. 
. large ridges on the lower part of the cavity of | the 
belly, rising en higher than the spine, and the 
lower part of the aorta passes between them. > 

These two large Muscles, instead of being in= 
serted into two extremities as in the quadruped, 
go to the tai ich maybe Considered in a 
order of animals as the two posterior extremi 
united into one. 

Their muscle 5 a very short time After death, 3 

lose-their fibrots texture, and ‘heeome as ey 

in texture as clay or dough, “a 
_ This changé"is not from putrefaetion, “as 
continue to be free from any offensive smell, and 
is most remarkable i in the psow muscles, and those 
ofthe back. ~~ » ou 

The mode in which the tail is constructed is 
perhaps as beautiful, as to the ied as any 
part of the animal, It is wholly composed of 

nrec oc of tendinous fibres, covered hy the 


i of these layers are | 

The direction of 4 
ternal layers is the samé as in. 
ratum about one thind of and 
; this respect as the tail 


iddle. | is: 
Pie ore 
» a & ‘2 x 




























not know. 

> 
The fins-are as Ww. 
Wased, adipose menibrane. 
at of this order of ani 





F, ‘oil. - It 
. and is pro- 
a bab imal fats. The fatiis 


in hee sehieh are the f the present 
paper it is fou ly on 
iately gnder “the skin, and 
is in consignee soni f it is rarely to “be 
» met with ie. the in se or 
» in any of “cavities, such jas abdomen, 0 
, about the heart a thd emeall ua 
cavities of the body am 
b general disposed in ne sam 
«but the. external, wh in 
part is inclosed_ i 
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It #8 fine 





in thérPorpoise; Spermac i, and large Whaiebone , 

Whale, and. coar8@}in the Grampus and small 

Whalebone Whale In all of them it. is finest 
_ on the body, Betoming cOarser towards the “i 
' which is composed of fibres without any : 


- which is also t 
In this order ’ 
least fluid, an 7 oder ronsi 
lard; the e 
the Sperenaiha 
animal I have examined ; 
fat just mentioned, 


different, 
where i in the 


in the coy ‘wer th 






aed the two vikinds of 
ho is totally 
i is fotiid every 
tities; mixed with 
h it bears a very small ] 
di etaMeverse, for | 
. apentity compared 7 
; » as in other 
yermaceti is found in 
the iad: and in what’, » 
; mp be the cavity of 
the shape of that 
ed by some to be the , 
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These twoykinds of fat con- 

! satin in cells or cellular m sPrine;| in the sam@ 

‘manner as the fat in other ani e es 

the common cells there are 1 ee ras 

r ye partitions going across, the better to sup- 

‘s rt the vast load of oil, of which thé bulk of the 
head is principally made up. 

There are two places in the tigre this oil 

lies; these are situated along its upper and lower 

_ parts: between them pass th ostrjls, aud a vast 

. number of tendons going to i a and dif- 


i fag parts of the h 7 
€ purest spermaceti is contained in the small- 
est and least ligamentous cells ‘ lies above the 







‘ 


the head, im- 
pmmion adipose 
ne hese cells resemble those which 

ain the Biinon fat in’ the othéF parts of the 

body nearest the skin. That which lies above.the 

roof of the mouth, or between the nostrils, is more 
intermixed with a ligamentous cellular membrane, 

and lies in chambers whose partitions are perpen- 

bs dicular. These chambers are smaller the nearer 
the nose, heres larger towards the bag part 





good aney the me : 


lid Jumps. ® 
About the nose or i 
a I discovered a great f 








Joc gain 
ng the ap~ 
me as’ pest asa 


BS .. ae 










; faci "hewn if 
| the ey and oil; and some had 
sting ey were most pioebigngy 
cs; a should therefore suppose =) 
contents had been absorbed from: cells » \ 
the he We may the more readily sup 
_this, from inding many of the cells or chambers 
almost empty; and as we may reasonably believe 
that this animal had been some time out of the. 
seas in which. it c procure proper food, it had 
perhaps lived on the superabundance of its oil- 
The solid es are whiat are brought homeyin. 


. casks for spermaceti. 


The skin in this order of animals consists of a _ 
cuticle and cutis. ~The cuticle is ye simi- 
lar to that on the sole of the hu foot, and’ap- ~ 


pears to be made up of a numbeMof hich . 

separate by Seht putrefaction ; ut 'this 
arises in some degree trom there being a succession 
of cuticles formed. I no degree of elasticity 
or toughness) but tears easily ; nor dots fibres 

appear to have any particular direction. Thein- © 

ternal stratum is tough and thick, and in the 

ermaceti Whale its internal)surface, when sepa- 

ited 1 the cutis, is Just like coarse velvet, each 

place; but this is not so 

some Te. others, although it 

0 om the innumerable per forations. of 
e cntiole that gi colour to the animal; 

that ae think I have seen a " 

dirty-c d_subs rashed away in the’se- 

Pe ge cule: ee ¥ es 1 
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bea kindrer rete nvucosum. 

tribe is extremely villous on 

| answering to the rou surface te 
ge 


forming in some parts small milar t 
egies the human fingers and toes., These 
e soft and pliable ; they float in water, and each ° 
is longer or shorter according to } of the 
animal. In the Spermaceti Whale they were about 
a quarter of an inch long: in the Grampus, Bottle- 
mose, and Piked Whales muéh shorter : in all they 
are extremely vascular. z 
I sic mouths of arlimals are oe parts to be. 
considered respecting nourishment or food, and 
sare so much connected with eyery thing relative 
“torit, as not only to give good hints whether the 
- fodd isyani rvegetable, ‘but also respecting 
the inds of either, and_ especially of 
an ae "The mouth*in thitribe is well 
adapted for catching the food: the jaws spread as 
“they go back, making she mouth proportionally 
wider thm in many other animals. )In the forma- 
‘tion of the mouth in Whales, there is a very great 
, variety. Some catch their food by means of teeth, 
as in the Porpoiseand Grampus: in others they 
* are only in one jaw; as.in the Spermaceti Whale 


_ and in the large ray, « © Whe 
b Dale, there are only two | tee 


«, tior part of the lower jaw; 1 
there are none at afl. C 






















» «the small Bottle-nose 


andififty in_the,1o ry: agd i a ers 
a ie wee al 


es 


= "al ali, 


' ‘ 5 , 
) there are 2 dilly a in each, Phe teeth are 
! ivisible meh ee ee | 

tice ea are commonly a- 
fascie pie: tooth is a double cone, , 
oint being fastened into the gum, the other » 
'p jectin are however not all of exactly, 
this shape. In sonie species of Porpoise the fang 
is flattened, and thin at its extremity: in the 
Spermaceti Whale’the body of the tooth is a little 
curved towards the Mie part of the mouth; as 
also the case with some others. ‘The teeth are 
composed of abil substamce and earth, ay . 
to the bony part of the teeth in quadrupeds. 

It would appear that these animals dg, not shed» 
their teeth, nor have they new ones formed similar 
to the old, as is the case with moSt gther qu rupeds, 
and also wid the Alligator, I ie 
able to detect’ young teeth under fhe of the 
old; and indeed the situation iu which they are 
formed makes it in .* degree impossible, if 
the young teeth follow the same rule in growing 
with the original ones, as they probably do in 
ment? Sima én 
genera of this tribe have another mode of 
gz - theif oh 6 retaining it till it is swal- 
sl much ere the substance called 
ee two kinds known’: 
me * EP rotably Fog the largest of all, « 

hales) ie "Bie eee er from a smaller 
spe cies. ‘The Sg is placed on thes ms 
inside of themouth, anu@ attached to the wa 

v. | Vv ‘ ‘ 4 i" ae “ 


Oe 
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, 
constitutes one of the most am. circumstances | 
belonging to this species, as they have most oth 
parts in common wi drupeds. It isa sub 

, stance, I believe, peculiar to the Whale, and 
\ the same nature as horn; or similar to that whiel 
constitutes hair, nails, claws, feathers, &c. It: 
wholly composed of an animal substance, and ex-. 
tremely elastic. . 
Whalebone consists of thin plates, of some 
breadth, and in some of v ery “considerable length, 
me breadth and length in some degree corre- 
ding with one another ; and. when longest 
ey are commonly broadest, but not always SO. 
These plates are ye different in size in different 
parts of Ihe e samé animal's mouth ; more especially 
in the large Whalebone Whale, whose ‘upper jaw 
does a rallel upon the under, but makes 
an 7 a ee of w hich about one 
fourth of the length of the jaw. The head in my 
possession is nineteen feet long, the semidiameter 
not quité five feet: if this pr oportion is preserved, 
those Whales which have whalebone fifteen feet 
long must be of an immense size. 
. These plates are placed in’several rows, encor 
passing the outer skirts of the upper jaw, sim 
_ to teeth in other animalss) ‘Th nd. pagalle 
+ each other, having one edge te re he cit 
_ ference of the mouth, and the other toware 
centre or cavity. Whey are placed near togeth 
in the Piked Whale, 
» inch asunder at the 
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bined en OO -ORS * ’ 
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, ing in this respect m different parts of the same 
mouth ;»but in the g Whale the distances are 
re considerable.y 


outer row 1s composed of the longest plates; 
and these are in proportion to the different dis- 
‘tances between the two jaws, some being four- 
teen or fifteen feet long, and twelve or fifteen 
inches broad; but towards the anterior and pos- 
terior part of the mouth they are very short; they 
rise for half a foot or More, nearly of equal 
breadths, and afterwards shelve off from their 
inner side untilsthey come near to a point at ee 
outer: the exterior of the inner rows are 
longest, corresponding at the termination of the 
declivity of the outer, and become shorter and 
shorter till they hardly rise above the gum. The 
inner rows are closer than the - a e al- 
most perpendicularly from the g Me vaio 
tudinally strait, and have less of the declivity 
than the outer. The plates of the outer row la- 
terally are not quite flat, but make a serpentine 
line, more especially in the Piked Whale: the outer 
edgeis thicker than the inner. All round the line 
made by their outer edges, runs a small white 
ee is formed aloug with the whalebone, « 
s down with ity The smaller plates are 
nea 1 equal, thickness upon both edges. § 
‘- a og termination is in a kind of, heir, ' 
as if the plate was split intoginnumerable small ~ 
De 
parts, the exterior beffig the’ longest and strongest. 
The two sides of the mouth composed of these 
rows mieet nearly ipa point at. the:tip of t 
oe . £8. 
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they pass back; and at t posterior “ag? k > 
‘the Piked Whale, they make a sweep inwards, 
come very near each other, rae Aa the opal 
ing of the ceesophagus. In the Piked Whale there 
were above three hundred in the ohter rows on ‘ 
each side of the mouth. Each layer terminates. 
in an oblique surface, which obliquity inclines to 
‘the roof of the mouth, answering to the gradual 
diminution of their length ; so that the whole sur- 
face, composed of these terminations, forms one 
plane, rising gradually trom the roof of the 
Mouth: from ‘this obliquity of the edge of the 
outer row, we may in some measure judge of the 
_ extent of the whole base, but ‘not exactly, as it 
makes a hollow curve, which increases the base. 
~~ es ce resembles the skin of an animal 
ng hair, under whith surface the 
sate must adlotdiaichy lie when the mouth is 
shut: it is of a light-br6wn colour in the Piked 
Whale, and of a darker colour in the large Whale. 
In the Piked Whale, when the mouth is shut, the 
sprojecting whalebone remains entirely on the in- 
‘side of the lower’ jaw, the two jaws meeting, every 
where along their surface ; but how this is e 
in ‘the large Whale 1 donot certainly know, ‘the 
horizontal plane made_ by” the. Tower vbeing 
strait, as in the Piked Whale; but the upper iawly 
Being an arch canuot be hid bythe lower.. I sup- 
pose therefore that a yoadipper lip, meeting as 
“Jow,as the lower jaw, covers the whole of the outer 
ss of the exterior rows. ~The ‘whalebone is 
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e spread or recede latera’ m each other a3, 
”. 


ears 


‘ continually Wearing | down, and renewing in the. 
_ same proportion, except that when the animal is - 
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growing it is renewed faster, and in proportion to 


its growth. The use of the whalebone, I should 


bien 3 is principally for the retention of the food 


gn the oda 


~~ 


till swallowed, and do suppose that the fish they 


‘catch are small When compared with the size of * 


the mouth. 

The esophagus is larger ij in proportion to the bulk 
of the animal than in the quadruped, although not 
so much so as it usually is in fish, which we may 
suppose swallow their food much in the same way, 
In the Piked Whale it was three inches and a hal 
wide. The stomach, as in other animals, lies on 
the left side of the body, and_terminates im, the 
pylorus towards the right. 

The Duodenum passes down onlfthe' ide, 
very much as in the human subject, excepting 
that it is more exposed, from the colon not cross- 
ing it: it lies on the right kidney, and then passes 
to the left side behind the ascending part of the 
colon and root of the mesentery, comes out on the 
left side, and getting on the edge of the mesentery 
a es a loose intestine, forming the jejunum. 

is course, behind the mesentery it is exposed, 


as in ‘he ana ds, not being covered by it 
The jejunum and ilium pass 
he mesentery downwards to 
the lower part of the, abd lomen. The ilium near 
the lower end makes a ait towards the right side, 
and then mounting upwards, round ‘the ed « 
the mesentery, passés a little way’on the rig. 
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high: as the kidney, and there enters the colon, or 

caecum: the cecum lies on the lower end of the 

kidney, considerably higher thay in the human 

_» body,.which renders the ascending part of the 

~. golon short. The cecum is about seven inches , 
long, and more like that of the Lion or Seal than 

«* any other animal I know. 

The colon passes obliquely up the Fight side, a 
little towards the middleof the abdomen, and when 
as high as the stomach, crosses to the left, and ac- 
quires a broad mesocolon : at this part it lies upon 
the left kidney, and in its passage down gets 
more and more to the middle line of the body. 
When it has reached the lower part of the abdo- 
men_it passes behind the other viscera, bending 


down to open on what is called the belly of the 
singin s whole course it igs@eutly con- 
voluted? those which have no cecum, and 


therefore can hardly be said to have a colon, the 

intestine before its termination in the rectum 

makes the same kind of sweep round the other in- 
'  testines as the colon does where there is a coecum. 
" The intestines are not large for the size of the 
animal, not being larger in those of eighteen or 
twenty-four feet long than in the Horse, the 
B colon not much more capacious than the jejunum 

and ilium, and very short; a Ais om : 

mon to carnivorous animals. e Pi ‘Whale? 
_ the length from the stomach, to the cecum is 
5 ys twent¥eight yards and a “half, length of cecum 
f ‘seven inches, of the colon to the vent two yards 
zs 






and’ three quatters. The small intestines are just 
‘ j 
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\ five times the length of the animal, the Riont 


rr 


with the ececum’ a little more than one half the 


length. 


Those parts that respect the nourishment of this 
tribe do not all so exactly correspond as in land ani- 


‘mals ; for in these one in some degree leads to the 
other, Thus the teeth in the ruminating tribe point 


out the kind of stomach, coecum, and colon ; while 
in others, as the Horse, Hare, Lion, &c. the ap- 
pearances of the teeth ofly give us the kind of 
colon and cecum; but in this tribe, whether 
teeth or no teeth, the stomachs do not vary much, 
nor does the circumstance of the ceecum seem t6 
depend on either teeth or stomach, The circum- 
stances by which from the form of one part we 
judge what others are, fail us here; but “this may 
arise from not knowing all th elumstances. 
The stomach. i in all that I have ined;"eon- 
sists of several bags, continued from the-first on 
the left, towards the right, where the last ter- 
minates in theduodenum. The number is not the 
same in all; for in the Porpoise, Grampus, and 
Piked Whale, there are five; in the Bottle-nose 
seven. Their size respecting oné another differs 
very considerably, so that the largest in one spe- 
cies may. in another be only the second. The 
two ee Bottle-nose, and Piked 


“Whale; n the largest; the others are 


smaller, thou A 80. 
The first stomach ‘has; I believe, in all very 
much the shape of an egg, with the small ‘end 
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‘downwards. It is lined cvs wtiere with acon- , 
| ‘tinuation of the cuticle from the esophagus. In 
E the Porpoise the oesophagus enters the- superior 
~ end’of the stomach. In the Piked Whale its en- ~ 
' trané@’is a little way on the posterior part of the 
| upper end, and is oblique. *| . 
The second stomach in the Piked Whale is very 
** large, and rather longer than the first. It is of 
the shape of an Italic §, passing out from the up- 
per end of the first on its right side, by nearly as 
large a beginning as the body of the bag. In 
the Porpoise it by no means bears the same pro- 
portion to the first, and opens by a narrower ori- 
fice; then passing down along the right side of 
the stomach, it bends a little outwards at the 
lower end, and terminates in the third. Where 
this ach begins, the cuticle of the 
P whole of the inside of this sto- 
yn into unequal ruge, appearing like 
‘egular honey-comb. In the Piked 
Whale the ruge are longitudinal, and in many 
places very deep, some of them being united by 
cross bands; and in the Porpoise the folds are 
» very thick, massy, and indented into one another. 
This stomach opens into the third by a round 


contracted orifice, which does. not to be 
a valvular. . 3 
~The third stomach is by mu 81 aig 
_ appear to be only a passage betWeem the second ~ 
and —_ It has no a structure on the 
inside, but terminates in“the fourth by nearly as 
hs gee a Te 
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jarge an opening 4s at inping. © In the Por | 
poise it is not abovevone, and in the oe 
about five inches long. , 

- The fourth stoniach i is of considerable si ; but 
a good deal less than either first or In 
the Piked Whale it is not round, but seems flat- © 

_ tenéd between the second and fifth. In the Pors, 
poise it is long, passing, in a serpentine course, 
almost like an intestine. » The internal surface is 
regular but villous, and bpens on its right side 
into the fifth, by a round opening smaller thats the 
entrance from the third. 

The fifth stomach is in the Piked Whale rountits . 
and in the Porpoise oval: it is small, and termi- ~ 
nates in the pylorus, which has little of a valvular — 
appearance. Its coats are thinner than those of 
the fourth, having an even inne ich is 
commonly tinged with bile. * 

The Piked Whale, and, I believe, the large 
Whalebone Whale, have a cecum; but it is want- 
ing in the Porpoise, Grampus, and Bottle-nose 
Whale. 

The structure 6f the inner surface of the intes- 
tine is in sume very singular, and different from 
that of the others. 






e of the duodenum in the Piked 
Whal to longitudinal rug or valves, 
ewhi distance from each other, and 
™ ‘these receive Mteral folds. 
The duodenum in Bottle-nose sWells out 
into a very large cavity, and might almost be 
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~ reckoned an’ eighth .s mach 3, but as the gall- / 
ducts enter it, I shall call it duodenum. 
The inner coat of the jejunum and iliunrappears 
in irtegular folds, which may vary according as 
the m ar coat of the intestine acts: yet I do 
‘not believe that their form depends entirely on 
that circumstance, as they run longitudinally, and | 
take a serpentine course when thé gut is shortened 
by the contraction of the longitudinal muscular 
fibres. The intestinal eanal of the Porpoise has 
. several longitudinal folds of the inner coat pass- 
‘along it, through the whole of its length. In 
e Bottle-nose the inner coat, through nearly the 
whole track of the intestine, is thrown into large 
cells, and these again subdivided into smaller, the 
axis of which cells isnot perpendicular to a trans- 
verse joi e intestine, but aie. i forming 
pouches iths downwards, and acting al- 
most like valves, when any thing is attempted to 
be passed in a contrary direction: they begin 
faintly in the duodenum, before it makes its quick 
turn, and terminates near the vent.. .The colon 
, and rectum have the ruge very‘flat, which seems 
to depend entirely on the contraction of the gut. 
The rectum, near the vent, appears, for four or 
five inches, much contracted, i : 
| by a soft euticle, and 
_I never found any air in tl 
tribe, nor indeed in any of the a 
“+ The mesenteric ai, are by large 
| branghes, . 
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There is a considerable degree of uniformity i a 
the liver of this tfibe of animals. In shape it 
nearly resembles the uman, but is not so thick — 
at the base, nor so sharp at the lower ed d is 
probably not so firm’in its texture. : The 1 
lobe is the largest and thickest, its falciform liga=~ 


- ment broad, and there is a large fissure between’ 


the two lobes, in which the round ligament passes, 
The liver towards the left is very much attached 
to the stomach, the little epiploon being a thick 
substance. There is no,gall-bladder : the hepatic 
duct is large, and enters the duodenum about» 
seven inches beyond the pylorus. 

The pancreas is a very long, flat body, having | 


| 


right | 


its left end attached to the right side of the first , 


cavity of the stomach: it passes across the spine 
at the root, of the mesentery, @nd o the 
pylorus joins the hollow curve o odenum 
along which it is continued, and adherés to that 
intestine, its duct entering that of the liver near 
the fermination in the gut. 

Although this tribe cannot be said to ruminate, 
yet in the number of stomachs they come nearest 
to that order; but here I suspect that the order of 
digestion is in some degree” inverted. In both 
in this tribe, I think it mus 
e first stomach is a reservoir. 
the precise use of the second 
and thind stofmachs is perhaps not known ; but di- 
gestion is en, on in thé fourth; 
while in this tribe, 





magine, digestion is per- 4 
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formed in the secénd, and the us¢ of the third 
and fourth is not exactly ascértained. 

“The cecum and colon do not assist in pointing — 
outthemature,of the food and mode of digestion — 
© in this ttibe. The Porpoise, which has teeth, and". 

ur cavities to the stomach, has no cecum, simi- 
‘ Maar to some land animals, as the Bear, Badger, - 
. Raccoon, Ferret, Polecat, &e. neither has the 
Bottle-nose a coecum, ae has only two small 
teeth in the lower jaw: and the Piked Whale, 
ae has no teeth, has.afccecum, almost exactly 
elike the Lion, which his teeth, and a very dif- 
rent kind of stomach. 
7 The food of the whole of this tribe is, I believe, 
a fish; probably each may have @ peculiar kind of 
'* which itis fondest ; yet does not refuse variety. 
Int FF the large Bottle-nose I found 
the es ome hundreds of Cuttle-fish. In 
_ the Grafhpus I found the tail of a Porpoise; so 
that they eat theirown genus. In the stomach 
of the Piked Whale I found the bones of different 
fish, but particularly those of the Dog-fish. From * 
» > the size of the esophagus we may conclude, that 
they do not swallow fish so large in proportion to 
their size as many fish do which we have reason to 
believe take their food in the satpeuways 
often attempt to swallow what’ 
» stomachs. can at one time cont nani | 
mains in the cesophagus till the restIs digested. 
The epiploon, on the le, is a thin mem- 
brane: on the might side“it is rather a thin net- _ 
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| work, though on the left is a. cemplete membrane, 
and near to the stomach of the same side becomes: 
of a considerable thickness, especially between 
the two first bags of the stomach, It h e or 
.no fat, except what slightly covers the sels in — 
* particular parts. It is attached forwards, ng 
_ to the lower part of the different bags which con-*” 
stitute the stomach, and on the right to the root 
of the mesentery, between, the stomach and transe 
verse arch of the colortiieed behind the trans- 
verse arch of the colon and root of the mesenter 
then to the posterior su¥face of the left or fi t 
bag of the stomach, behind the anterior attach= 
ment. In sofme of this tribe there is the usual 
passage behind "tite vessels going to the liver, 
common to all quadrupeds ! am acquainted with; 
but in others, as the small Bott 
such passage. which by the cav 
stomach in the epiploon of this animal bécomes a 
circumscribed cavity. - 
The spleen is involved in the epiploon, and is 
» very small for the size of the animal. There are 
in some, as in the*Porpoise, one or two small ones, 
about the size of a nutmeg, often smaller, placed 
in the epiploon behind the other. These are | 
sometimes met with in the human body. 
‘the whole of this tribe of ani. 
ré cong rated, being made up of smaller 
* parts, whicharé only connected by cellular mem- 
brane, blood-vessels, and ducts or infundibula ; + 
but not partially connétted by continuity of sub- | 
“stance, as in the human body, the ox, &c. every 
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portion is of a conigal et apex is placed 
“towards the centre of the kidney, the base mak- 
ing the external surface; each is composed of a 
cortical. and tubular substance, the tubular ter- 
| -minatingjin the apex, which apex makes the ma- 
‘ earn ch mamilla has an infundibulum, which 
as long, and at its beginning wide, embracing the 
base of the mamilla, ‘and becomistg smaller. The 
whole kidney is an oblong g flat body, broader and 
“thicker at the upper eid ‘than the lower, and has 
the appearance of being ae. up of different parts 
laced close together, almost like the pavement 
of a street. 
Whether being inhabitants of the water makes 
such a construction of the itidh ey necessary I 
cannot say; yet one must suppose it to have some 






conne withgsuch a situation, since we find 
it almost uniformly take place in animals inha- 
biting vater, whether wholly, as this tribe, 


or occasjonally, as the Manatee, Seal, and white 
Bear: there is however the same structure iy the 


® black Bear, which, -I believe, never inhabits the . 
water. This perhaps should be considered in 
b another light, as Nature keeping up to a certain 


* degree of uniformity in the structure of similar 
i animals; for the black bear in_coystruction of * 
Pras is, in eVery,other respect like 
the white bear. “ 
The capsulw renales are small { ize of the 
sanimal, when compared to the human, as indeed 


they are in most animals. “They are flat, and of an 
oval figure: the right lies on the lower and | pos- 
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terior, part of the eS somewhat higher - 


than the kidney ; the left is situated lower down, 
by the side of the aorta, between it and the left 





kidney. They are composed of two LCES ; j 
the external having the direction “of res OF ” 
' parts towards the centre; the inte seemi 


_ more uniform, and not having so h of tie 

fibrous appearance. , 
The blood of animals ofthis order is, I Bh ; 

similar to that of quadrupéds ; but I have an idea © 4 
that the red globules arein fare ger proportion. «1 . 
will not pretend to dctthine how far this may 
assist in keeping up the animal heat ; but as these 
animals may be said to live in a very cold climate 
or atmosphere, andjSuch as readily cafries off heat 7) 
from the body, they may want some help of this — 


kind. oA 
It is certain that the quantity in this 
tribe and in the Seal is comparatively laffer than 


in the quadruped, and therefore probably amounts 
to more than that of any other known animal. 

« This tribe differs from fish in having the red 
blood, cargied to the extreme parts of the body, 
similar to the quadruped. 

The cav ity of the thorax is composed of nearly — 
‘the same parts as in the quadruped;~ but there ap- 
pears to be Soine Gifference, and the varicties in 

enera are greater. 

avity is divided into two, as in 

the gadruped rt and mediastinum. 


, by thesh 
The heart in this ae and. in the Seal, is pro A 
“bably, larger in Rcopotten to their size than i in the 
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-quadruped, as also a more. expe 
cially the veins. 
if The heart is inclosed 1 in its hicartiem, whieh 
ns by, a broad surface to the diaphragm, 
iman body. It is composed of four, 
‘it sauricles, and two ventricles: it is 
, vii in the quadruped, and .adapted to , 
“the shape of the chest. “The auricles have*more 
* fasciculi, and these re more acrosé’ the cavity 


( 


_'* from side to side thi in many other animals ; 
7 7 being very niuggular, they are very elas- 
c, for being stretchelthey contract again very 
_ considerably. There is nothing untommon or 
"particular in the structure of thé ventricles, in 
is the valves ofthe ventricles, om in that of the ar- 
“SP teries. © 
Ti ral Structure of the arteries resembles 
ta and where parts are nearly 
similar#the distribution is likewise similar. The 
s aorta forms it usual curve, and sends off the ca- 
»- rotid and subclavian arteries. " 
Animals of this tribe, as has been observed} 
_ have a greater proportion of blood @than any 
yd Known ; ‘and there are many arteries ap- 
a tly intended as reservoirs, wher a sae" 
quantity of arterial blood scemed topbewequi 
in a part, and vaséularity could ne 
ees we find, that the interce tal 
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»_ into a vast/number of branches,® 
; serpentine course betw ate ribs,, and 
their muscles; so as aoe sub- 


stan Those etvessels, 
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sides of the thorax, pass in between the ribs near 
their artigulation, and also behind the ligamentous 
attachment of the ribs, and anastomose with each 


other. The medulla spinalis is surround ith a . 


net-work of arteries in the same manner, more 


especially where it comes out from the brain, where “ 
_ a thick substance is formed by their ramifications 7 


and convolutions; and*these vessels most proba- 
bly anastomose with those ot the thorax. 

The subclavian artery tl 
fore it passes over the first rib, sends down into 
the chest arteries which assist in forming the 
plexus on the inside of the ribs; Lam not certain 
but the internal mammary arteries contribute to 
form the anterior part of this plexus. The mo- 
tion of the blood in such must be very slow;. the 
use of which we do not readily see. The descend- 
ing aorta sends off the intercostals, Whicl re very 
res ge, and give branches to this plexus; when 
it has jriched the abdomen, it sends off, as in the 
quadruped, the different branches to the viscera, 
and the lumbar arteries, which are likewise very 
large, for the supply of that vast mass of muscles 
which moves the tail. 

In our examination of particular parts, the size 
of which is enerally regulated by that of the 


whole a we have been accustomed to see 
them in those which ate sma!! or middle-sized, we 
behold th astonishment in animals so far 


exceeding the common bulk asthe Whale. Thus the 

heart and aorta of the Spernfaceti Whale appeared 

prodigious, being too marge to be contained in a 
36 
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n¢ Piked Whale, be- # 
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wide tub, the aorta measuring a foot in diameter. 
When we consider these as applied to the circula- 
tion, and figure to ourselves, that probably ten or 
fifteen+gallons of blood are thrown out at one 
stroke, and moved with an immense velocity 
through a tube of a foot diameter, the whole idea 
»» * fills the mind with wonder. 
'. © The veins, I believe, have nothing particular 
in their structure, excepting in parts requiring a 
) — peculiarity, as in the félds of the skin on the 
breast in the Piked Whale, where their elasticity 
was to be increased. 
The lungs are two oblong bodies, one on each 
side of the chest, and are not divided into smaller 
© lobes, as in the human subject. They are of con- 
siderable length, but not so deep between the 
fore and back part as in the quadruped, from the 
heart being ‘broad, flat, and of itself filling up the 
fore part of the chest. “They pass farther down on 
the back than in the quadruped, by which their 
size is increased, and rise higher up in the chest 
© than the entrance of the vessels, coming to a 
point at the upper end. From, the entrance of 
the vessels they are connected downwards, along 
their whole inner edge, by a streng attachment 
(in which there are in some lymphatic glands) to 






the posterior mediastinum. The tw are €x- 
. tremely elastic in their substance, eyen so much so 
as to squeeze out any air that may own into 


them, and to become almost at once a solid mass, 
b having a good deal the appearance, consistence, 
and feel of an ox’s spleen. The branches of the 
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bronchiz which ramify into the lungs have ot 
the cartilages flat, but rather rounded; a construc- 
tion which admits of greater motion between each, 
The pulmonary cells are smaller than in quadru-, 
peds, which may make less air necessary, and they 
communicate with each other, which those of the 
quadruped do not; for by blowing into one branch 
of the trachea, not only the part to which it im- 
mediately goes but the whole lungs are filled. 

The parts immediately concerned in inspiration 
are extremely strong; the diaphragin remarkably 
so. The reason of this must at once appear; it 
necessarily, requiring great force to expand in a 
dense medium like water, especially too when the 
vacuity is to be filled with one which is rarer, 
and is to water a species of vacuum, the pressure® 
being much greater on the external surface than 
than the counter-pressure from within, But ex- 
piration on the other hand must be much more 
easily performed; the natural elasticity of the 
parts themselves, with the pressure of the water 
on the external surface of the body, being greater 
than the resistance of the air from within, will 
both tend to produce expiration without any im- 
mediate actiomf the muscles. 

The blow-hole or passage for air is next to 4 

1. As the nose in every animal that 
breathes d comiion passage for the air, and yi 
is also the’ of smelling, I shall describe it 
in this tribe as instrumental to both those pur- 
poses. 4 ’ ‘ 
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There is a variety in some species of these ani- 
“wials, which is, I believe, peculiar to this order, 
viz.the want of the sense of smelling; none of 
.those which I have yet examined having that 
‘sense, except the two kinds of Whalebone Whale: 

‘ _such of course have neither the olfactory nerves 
a ‘nor the organ: therefore in them the nostrils are 
~~ intended merely for respiration; but others have 
: é: organ placed in this passage as in other ani- 
fe als. 






ie membranous portion of the posterior nos- 
sis one canal; but when in the bony part, 
in most of them, it is divided into two; the Sper- 
maceti Whale however is an exception. In those 
P which have it divided, it is in some continued 
double through the anterior soft parts, opening 

by two_orifices, as in the Piked Whale; but in 
others if unites again in the membranous part, 

» making externally only one orifice, as in the Por- 
" poise, Grampus, and Bottle-nose Whale. At its 
beginning in the fauces, it is a roundish hole, 

* surrounded by a strong sphincter muscle, for 
grasping the epiglottis : beyond this the canal be- 

_. comes larger, and opens into the two passages in 
__ the bones of the head. This partis very glandu- 
a lar, being full of follicles, whose ducts “ramify i in 
the sarrounding substance, which appears fatty 

and muscular like the root of the ongue, and 

‘ these ramifications communicate® ach other, 
and contain a viscid slime. In the Spermaceti 
mDees which has a ‘single canal, it is thrown 
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from the bones near the external opening, they 
become irregular, and have several sulci patsirte 
out laterally, of irregular forms, with correspond) 
ing eminences. The structure of these eminences 
is muscular and fatty, but less muscular than on 
tongue of a quadruped. In the Porpoise thers 
are two sulci on each side: two large and two : 
~ 
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little to the left side. After these canals emerge - 


small, with corresponding eminences ‘of different 
shapes, the larger ones being thrown into fokls. 
The Spermaceti Whale has the least of this struc- 
ture; the external opening in it comes farther for- 
wards towards the anterior part of the head, and 

is consequently longer than in others of this order. 
Near to its opening externally, it forms a large 
sulcus, and on each side of this canal is a car- 
tilage, which runs nearly its whole length. In 
all that I have examined, this canal, forwards 
from the bones, is entirely lined with a thick eu- . 
ticle of a dark colour. In those which have only 4 
one external opening, it is transverse, as in the 
Porpoise, Grampus, Bottle-nose, and Spermaceti 
Whale, &c. where double, they are longitudinal, 

as in the Piked Whale, and the large Whalebone 
Whale. These openings form a passage for the 
air in respiration to and from the lungs; fori 
would be imp ssible for these animals t0Mbreathe 
air through the mouth : indeed I believe the hu- 
man species alone breathe by the mouth, and i in * 
them it is mostly from habit; for in quadrupeds 
the epiglottis conducts the air into the nose. In 


eae 4 this trive.the situation of the opening 
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on the upper surface of the head is well adapted , 
for that purpose, being the first part that comes 
to thé surface of the water in the natural progres- 
sive motion of the animal; and therefore it is to 
» be considered principally as a respiratory organ, 
. and where it Contains the organ of smell, that is 
Only secondary. = 
The size of the brain differs much in different 
* genera of this trike, and likewise in the propor- 
tion it bears to the bulk of the animal. In the 
Porpoise, I believe, it is largest, and in that re- 
spect comes nearest to the human. The size of 
} the cerebellum, in proportion to that of the cere- 
brum, is smaller in the human subject than in any 
animal with which I am acquainted. In many 
» © quadrupeds, as the Horse, Cow, &c. the dispro- 
'_ portion between the cerebellum and cerebrum is 
not great, and in this tribe it is still less; yet not 
* sosmall as in the bird, &c. The whole brain in 
 _ this tribe is compact, the anterior part of the cere- 
| brum not projecting so far forwards as in either 
| the quadruped or in the human subject; neither 
| is the medulla oblongata so prominent, but flat, 
'_ lying in a kind of hollow made by the two lobes 
of the cerebellum. 
The brain is composed of corticaland medullary 
_ substantes, very distinctly mar € cortical 
being, in colour, like the tub ance of 
» a kidney; the medullary very white. The sub- 
em. stances are nearly in the same proportion as in 
the human brain. The two lateral ventricles are 
be large, and in’ those that haye oe eS are 
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‘not continued into them, as in many quadrupeds; 
nor do they wind so much outwards asin the hu- 
man subject, but pass close rouud the posterion 


ends of the thalami nervorum opticorum. The , 


thalami themselves are large, the corpora striata 
small; the crura of the fornix are continued along 


- the windings of the ventricles, much as in the hu-» | 


man subject. The plexus choroides is attached to 
a strong membrane, which covers the thalami ner- 
vorum opticorum, and passes through the whole 
course of the ventricle, much as in the human 
subject. The substance of the brain is more vi- 
sibly fibrous than I ever saw it in any other ani- 
mal, the fibres passing from the ventricles as from 
a centre to the circumference, which fibrous tex- 
ture is also continued through the cortical sub- 
stance. The whole brain in the Piked Whale 
weighed four pounds ten ounces. 

The nerves going out from the brain, I believe, 
are similar to those of the quadruped, except in 
the want of the olfactory nerves in the genus of 
the Porpoise. 

The medulla oblongata is much smaller in pro- 
portion to the size of the body than in the human 
species, but still bears some proportion to the 





largest, the medulla spinalis 1 is largest ; 
yet this did-mot hold good in the Spermaceti 
Whale, the size of the medulla spinalis appearing 
to be proportionally larger than the brain, which 
‘was small when compared to the size of the ani- 
It pee a cortical part in the centre, and. 
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; for in the Porpoise, where the ry 
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terminates about the twenty-fifth vertebra, beyond 


which is the cauda equina, the dura mater going 


no lower. The nerves which go off from the 


medulla spinalis are more uniform in size than in 


J the quadruped, there being no such inequality of 
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rts, nor any extremities to be supplied, except 
the fins. The medulla spinalis is more fibrous in 


its structure than in other animals; and when 


an attempt is made to break it longitudinally, it 
tears with a fibrous appearance, but transversely it 
breaks irregularly. The dura mater lines the skull, 
and forms in some the three processes answerable 
to the divisions of the brain, as in the human sub- 


ject; but in others this is bone. Where it co- 
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ing of many layers, 1 do not ku 


vers the medulla spinalis, it differs from all the 
quadrupeds I am acquainted with, inclosing the 
medulla closely, and the nerves immediately pass- 
ing out through it at the lower part, as they do at 
the upper, so that the cauda equina, as it forms, 
is on the outside of the dura mater. 

The cutis in this tribe appears, in general, 
particularly well calculated for sensation; the 
whole surface being covered with villi, which are 
so many vessels, and we must suppose, nerves. 
Whether this structure is only necessary for acute 
sensation, or whether it is necessary for common 
sensation, where the cuticle is thiel 







observe, that where it is necessary tl e sense of 
touch should be accurate, the villi are usually: 
thick and long, which probably is necessary, be- 
cause in most parts of the body, where be 
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acute sensations of touch are required, such parts 
are covered by a thick cuticle; of this the ends of 5 
our fingers, toes, and the foot of the hoofed. ani- 
mals, are remarkable examples. Whether thi’ 
sense is more acute in water, I am not “certain, >. 
but should imagine it is. 

The tongue, which is the organ of taste, is te 
endowed with the sense of touch. It is likewis 
to be considered, in the greatest number of ania” 
mals, as an instrument foe mechanical purposes} 
but probably less so in this tribe than any other. 
However, even in these, it mast have been formed 
with this view, since, merely as an organ of taste, @ 
it would only have required surface, yet is a pro- 
jecting body, endowed with motion. In the, 
Spermaceti Whale the tongue is almost like a fea- 
ther-bed. In the Piked Whale it is but gently ©) 
raised, having hardly any lateral edges, and its 
tip projecting but little, yet, like ‘every other 
tongue, composed of muscle and fat. J 

The tongue of the large Whalebone Whale, I * 
should suppose, rose in the mouth considerably ; 4 
the two jaws at the middle being kept at sucha, 
distance on account of the whalebone, so that the 
space between, when the mouth is shut, must be 
filled up by, 

In this, 







be of animals there is something very 
I what relates to the sense of amnedl- 
ing ; nor heen able to discover the ae 
lar mode by which it is performed. te 
of this tribe there is no organ of mo 

and in those which have such an organ, it is not. 
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that of a fish, and therefore probably not calcu- 
lated to. smell water. It therefore becomes diffi- 
4 cult to account for the manner in which such ani- 
b inals smell the water; and why others should not 
4 have had such an organ, which, I believe, is pe- 
» culiat to the large and small Whalebone Whales. 
The organ of ‘omull would appear to be less ne- 

: , Yeessary i in a these animals than in those which live 
4 an air, since some are wholly deprived of it; and 


ms 


the organ in those which have it is extremely 
_ small, when compared with that of other animals, 
“as well as the nerve which is to receive the im- 
pression. 
5 The ear is constructed much upon the same 
principle as in quadrupeds. ‘The organ consists 
of the same parts as in the quadruped ; awexter- 
nal opening, with a membrana tympani, an Eu- 
stachian tube, a tympanum with its processes, 
and the small bones. There is no external pro- 
jection forming a funnel, but merely an exter- 
nal opening. We can easily assign a reason 
why there should be no projecting ear, as it 
. would interfere with progressive motion; but the 
reason why it is not formed as in birds, is not so 
evident; whether the percussions of water could 
wbe collected into one point as ait cannot say. 
The tympanum is constructed with; is ; 
so much like those of an external « 
Ould suppose it to have a sim ilar effect. 
diate organ is, in int of situation, to 
‘of the tympanum, supérior and internal as - 
in the Mhadraped. The tympanum is open at the 
ie oe ee a” 
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anterior end, where the Eustachian tube begins. 
The whole function of the Eustachiam tube is 
perhaps not known ;, but it is evidently a duct 
from the cavity of the ear, or a passage to the 
mucus of those parts: the external opening have" 
ing a peculiar form, would lead us to believe that 
, Something was conveyed to the tympanum. =» |» 

The part containing the tympanum is a thin” 
bone, coiled upon itself, attached by one end. to, 
the portion which contains the organ; and this) 
attachment in some is by close contact only, as 
in the Narwhal; in others the bones run into‘ne”. 
another, as in the Lottle-nose and Piked Whales. 

The immediate organ of hearing is contained. 
in a round bony process, and consists,f~ the». 
cochlea and semicircular canals, which somewhat 
resemble the quadruped ; but besides the two © 
spiral turus of the cochlea, there isa third, which” 
makes a ridge within that cuntinned from the 
foramen rotundum, and follows the turns of the 
canal, 

The eye in this tribe of animals, is constructed 
upon nearly the same principle as that.of quadru- 
peds, differing however in some circumstances ; 
by which it is probably better adapted to see in 
the medium through which the light is to pass., 
The crystalline humour resembles that of a qua- 


druped, b it whether it is very convex, or flat- 
tened, I eynmot) determine; those I have exa~ 
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Pie. optic nerve is very leas: ‘in some 
; Mag the vast sn head. 
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